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NO ILLUSIONS IN VIENNA 


ONCURRENTLY with the adoption of the ““Malenkov Line” in 

foreign policy in Moscow there has been a series of remarkable 

changes in the satellite states and in the picture of the Russian 
occupation in Austria, particularly since the beginning of July. In one 
satellite after another there have been dramatic announcements of a 
relaxation of pressure on the harassed workers and peasants. ‘The 
exclusive concentration on heavy industry was to be watered down by 
the resuscitation of the starved light industry, and promises were made 
that more consumer goods would be available. The pace of the col- 
lectivisation drive was to be slowed down. In Hungary Premier Nagy 
promised that in October, after the harvest, those who wished could leave 
the collectives. 

In Austria one concession followed another. Controls of persons and 
goods at the internal demarcation line between the Soviet and the Western 
occupied zones ceased, censorship was abolished, and Russia fell into line 
with the U.S. by assuming the costs of her own occupation of Austria. 
This forced the British to announce that after the end of the year they 
would not demand further sums for occupation costs. Immediately 
afterwards they decided to reduce their forces from three to one battalion 
by January 1954. ‘These and other Russian concessions roused hopes 
even among the 260 times disillusioned Austrians that at the 261st meeting 
of the Foreign Ministers’ Deputies Russia would agree to sign the long- 
prepared Austrian Treaty. And people began to ask whether, the attain- 
ment of this limited objective already in sight, the time was not ripe for 
the United States as the greatest force in the other camp to give a lead to 
the cause of peace by proposing a top-level Big Four conference. ‘The 
American authorities in Austria are well aware that there has been a 
decline in America’s popularity here as elsewhere. ‘They are constantly 
making discreet enquiries into the causes and possible remedies, to probe 
whether, as in Britain, Germany and elsewhere, this decline was largely 
due to resentment of American supposed intransigence towards Russia. 

What is the real significance of the apparent change of policy in the 
satellite states and in Austria? Is it part of a new policy in Moscow, of a 
new gospel of genuine peace on earth and good will to all men? West of 
Austria, and in Austria, there seem to be several misconceptions. ‘The 
“Malenkov Line” adopted towards the West in Moscow, whether it 
springs from a change of heart or from ulterior motives, involves the 
employment of new methods, or at least of a new manner, in foreign 
policy. ‘The changes in the European satellite states have nothing to do 
with the Kremlin’s foreign policy. Certainly the adoption of milder 
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methods towards her “‘colonial peoples” coincided with the new manner 
with the West. But it was a purely domestic matter—a change in the 
system of colonial exploitation—for all that. ‘The concessions in Austria 
were partly connected with foreign policy, in so far as they were designed 
to impress the West that the era of toughness had passed. They were 
in so far domestic and “colonial” as they were intended as a sop to 
Austrian resentment. 

What do the changes in the satellite states amount to? They would 
have had to be made also by Stalin, had he lived. Particularly in Hungary 
and Czechoslovakia, and to a lesser extent in the other satellites, ex- 
ploitation in the factories and fields had reached the point of diminishing 
returns. The satellite press for over a year has, in order to lash the 
workers, been forced into the most damaging admissions of failure in the 
mines and smelting works, in the collectives and among individual peasants. 
In succession, the remedies of abuse, public trials and heavy sentences, 
currency reforms to reduce savings and real wages, and abolition of 
rationing were applied and proved useless. The peasant had every 
interest in turning over the minimum to the state since there was almost 
nothing purchasable in the shops which would improve his lot. The 
factory worker, unable to get sufficient food in adequate variety, and 
suffering equally from the almost total absence of consumer goods of the 
quality available before communism, yielded to exhaustion consequent 
on slave-like exploitation. Output and quality continued to fall. All 
that has happened now in the satellite states is that the rulers have decided 
to recule our mieux sauter. More attention is really being paid to light 
industry and there will be slightly more consumer goods. Why? Only 
to provide incentives for the raising of output of heavy industry—more 
consumer goods and foodstuffs for the man who drives himself hard 
enough to be able to buy them. Even these concessions have been 
considerably pared since they were produced. In Hungary, for example, 
a few days after Nagy had promised all sorts of alleviations for the col- 
lectives, Rakosi made it clear that their scope had been greatly exaggerated. 
Even since there has been such a savage campaign against any exercise 
of the right conceded by Nagy to leave the collectives after October 1st, 
that those venturing to do so will be desperate indeed. 

There is not a scrap of evidence that the new approach to increasing 
heavy industrial output means any diminution in the speed of military 
preparations. The best evidence available suggests quite the contrary, 
particularly in so far as para-military training is concerned. ‘The 
warlike spirit and hatred of the enemies of the people must be constantly 
aroused in young people,” wrote Sztandar Mlodycyt, organ of the Polish 
communist youth movement on June 8th. ‘‘In elementary and secondary 
schools boys and girls are trained in tactical exercises and musketry,” 
wrote the Czechoslovak army paper Obrana Lidu on March 27th. “There 
is musketry practice with army rifles, lectures on the use of automatic 
weapons and hand grenades.” ‘There has not been the slightest let up in 
this militaristic cult since. ‘The Hungarian Szabad Ifjusag boasted on 
July 17th how large numbers of young workmen volunteered for air-force 
officer training after seeing an air-force exhibition in the Matyas Rakosi 


works. Under the patronage of President (and Commander-in-chief of 
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the Air Force) Antonin Zapotocky, the ‘‘Day of the Czechoslovak Airmen”’ 
was celebrated on September 6th with the usual menacing speeches and 
displays. “Girls form the majority in the civil defence formations,” 
boasted the Prague Mlada Fronta (“Young Front’) on August 16th. 
“In Vydrni, 75 per cent of the girls are organised in the Svazarm”’ (para- 
military league) wrote the Bratislava Smena on August 1st. “Following 
the example of Soviet women they are trained in all military subjects.” 
Zolnierz Wolnosci (Warsaw) of August 23rd published a long article on 
the successful training of young people in aeronautics in the “‘League of 
Soldiers’ Friends,” a recruiting organisation for the air force. Other 
articles glorified Soviet military pilots and the success of the ZMP in 
training youth to pass into the army as gunners, crack shots and armoured 
troops. In another issue photographs of women crack shois at the 
military olympiade were published. Describing the Soviet Air Force as 
the best in the world, the Bratislava Pravda of September 7th declared 
that “the Americans and other bourgeois nations exaggerate the value of 
the air arm.”” Roumania bombastically celebrated its first air-force day on 
September gth. 

Military intelligence estimates that the Kremlin has now under its 
control some 14 million persons wholly or partly trained in the use of 
arms in her European satellites. Even though the figure is a maximum 
it is alarming. It includes women and young boys and girls in factories 
and in student para-military organisations. It is true that many are only 
superficially trained and that not all have modern weapons. Certainly 
many would like to turn these weapons against their rulers. But in 
estimating the value of the satellite troops at the onset of an offensive 
campaign the importance of disaffection should not be overrated. ‘The 
Kremlin is far better informed about its extent than we are and has 
certainly taken steps to deal with it. The majority of Austrians resented 
having to fight in Hitler’s war, yet the British at Narvik found the German- 
officered Austrians vigorous participants in the German attacks. Self- 
preservation alone will force the most unwilling soldier to return defensive 
fire as he is swept forward in the advance of his detested commanders. 
In retreat it is a different story. 

What of Austria? Overnight the Soviet lost all and more than the 
ground they had gained by recent concessions when at the last moment 
they refused even to attend the 261st Austrian Treaty Conference fixed 
to meet in London on September 12th. So far has Austrian reaction 
gone that the very extent of the recent concessions is taken to imply a 
final decision by fslalenkov not to relinquish Austria, and therefore to 
make occupation more tolerable. Popular misgivings concerning American 
policy, which became serious during the summer months when the 
Soviets seemed to be paving the way for a Treaty as part of a series of 
good-will gestures which met with no response from the States, are now 
must less generally expressed than in countries further from the Iron 
Curtain. Unpopularity of the Americans among the people of Austria 
more often arises out of the circumstances of the occupation, expressed 
by the younger men in the phrase that ‘‘the only trouble with the Americans 
is that they are over-paid, over-fed, over-sexed and over here.” Com- 
merce and industry constantly grumble about the extent and rigidity of 
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embargos on the export of alleged war-potential eastwards—despite the 
gigantic profits earned by industrial undertakings and banks in evading 
them. Although the newspapers of the conservative Volkspartei treat 
every action—and every inaction—of the Eisenhower regime as sacrosanct, 
there have been plenty of Volkspartei politicians who talked about “a 
direct understanding between the Soviets and Austria, whereby we may 
succeed ourselves in getting the Treaty which the West has failed to 
secure in eight years”. Despite the rebuff of September 12th, there are 
still a few who believe it is possible for the mouse to come to an amicable 
agreement with the cat. ‘The feeling is widespread that the Eisenhower 
regime is a prisoner of its McCarthys and its Nolans and dare only say 
““Nyet” to every new proposal. But irresponsible stories published in 
Moscow and London—the one, that Austria was secretly making a treaty 
with America, the other that, having got Moscow’s promise to sign a 
treaty on condition that she was “‘neutralised,” Austria was trying to 
persuade America to agree, were promptly and categorically denied in 
official circles. ‘There has never been a question of anything of that sort. 

Among the Socialists—junior by one mandate to the Volkspartei in the 
coalition government—there is a deep-rooted detestation and distrust of 
McCarthyism. ‘The Socialist leaders are constantly at work to prevent 
the assiduous Communists from fanning it to an explosion of indignation, 
recalling that it is to America firstly that the workers owe their ability to 
continue building democratic socialism in defiance of the totalitarian 
tyranny with which they are surrounded. Neither these leaders nor the 
rank and file feel that Moscow’s honeyed words and gestures mean 
anything but a desire to gain time to deal with the new regime’s difficulties 
at home before resuming aggression abroad. But the question is con- 
stantly heard: ‘“‘Why is Eisenhower afraid to talk to Malenkov and call 
his bluff? ‘The Americans are putting themselves in the wrong, and are 
missing opportunities of extracting concessions while Moscow is in a 
yielding mood which will strengthen their hold when the Soviets return 
to the offensive.” A policy of appeasement would be considered even 
more dangerous than is a policy of liberation which, it is felt, the prestige 
of a new and unproved leader must force him to resist at all costs. A 
severe policy of containment meets with the fullest approval. 

There is a sharp cleavage between the attitude of the German and of the 
Austrian Social Democrats which has just been expressed in a powerful 
editorial by the editor of the latter’s central organ, the Arbetter Zeitung. 
The German comrades, like many in Britain and France, with their 
“ohne uns” were said therein to be taking an “‘as if” line. ‘They behave 
“as if” Russia were really prepared for an agreement about Germany, “‘as 
if” Europe were already strong enough to defend herself. In point of 
fact, “America has nearly won the cold war, Russia is in retreat and with 
her the danger of war in Europe. But every ‘neutralism’, every check 
on the creation of the European defence community, slows up Russia’s 
withdrawal. Russia offers to release East Germany on a condition—the 
renunciation of a European army. Ia reality she will only come to an 
understanding about Germany when forced to so do by the creation of 
the European army.” ‘The terrible dangers inherent in the rearming 
of Germany—“that very high price which Europe is obliged to pay to 
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be able to defend herself’’—can only be banned if the social democratic 
parties, each in its own country, “throws itself more actively into building 
a united Europe’’ says Pollak. ‘Talk with—don’t trust—the Kremlin, 
but keep your powder dry. 

Vienna. G. E. R. GeEpye. 


PERSIA—A NEW DEPARTURE 
O: his return to Teheran Shah Mohammed Reza Pahlevi and his 


Prime Minister Major-General Sahedi have made two things clear 
in their broadcasts and press conferences. First, that their treasury 
is empty and their country requires foreign help; an official request has 
been addressed to America which received a positive reply by President 
Eisenhower. Secondly that they mean business with their intended 
social and economic reforms. ‘The cause of the empty treasury is primarily 
the British oil blockade, and secondly the fact that the considerable pay- 
ments by the British for the use of Abadan have stopped. In consequence, 
the Government was months in arrears in paying out the salaries of the 
civil service. ‘They have devised a certain system according to which 
payments are being made; thus, the army received its pay on the 21st of 
the following month. Next on the list was the police, followed by senior 
Government officials. A postman in Aserbedjan, therefore, might have 
starved to death with his family until his turn would have come. As the 
only way out the citizens of that town were told: ‘“Bakshish—or no mail!” 
There is probably no country where the social contrasts are greater than 
in Persia. ‘The foreign journalists whom the Shah invited to his country 
will have seen something like a fata morgana before their landing at 
Teheran. From the air its white houses make an elegant impression and 
the boulevards are even wider than in Paris. At closer quarters, however, 
they will discover that this cosmopolitan aura is confined to the very centre 
of the Persian capital, and even here many of the white palaces and villas 
are hidden behind walls as though they were too precious to be exposed 
to the public eye. Behind that splendid facade there is nothing but stark 
misery. At the back of the houses are huts, and behind them cave 
dwellings. A stinking yellow flow runs through the whole of Teheran. 
Canalisation is still unknown, and mineral water is sold in bottles at a 
high price. 

With this background it is clear that any ambitious politician in Teheran 
can hire terrorist armies, and assassins are always around, ready to execute 
their orders against cash payment. Following the feudalist regime, 
another power is now gaining ground—that of the masses, though lacking 
in systematic leadership. In fact, there is only one modern and well- 
disciplined organisation—the Communist Party which, under the innocent 
name of “Tudeh” collaborated in a semi-legal or semi-illegal fashion 
with the ex-Premier Mohammed Mossadeq. No doubt his desperado 
policy played into their hands, since Bolshevist movements always flourish 
best in social and economic chaos. ‘The uneducated masses, ignorant of 
politics, were easily deluded by slogans. ‘Though by no means all of 
them were thus misguided, no Minister and no deputy would have dared 
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vote for a reasonable settlement of the oil dispute or even to advocate the 
maintenance of diplomatic relations with Britain. Whoever might have 
tried this approach would have qualified for honorary membership in the 
Society of Suicides. ‘This holds a great potential danger for the future. 

With an efficient leadership Persia might be a prosperous country, 
possessing not only oil but also rich silver mines. On the road to Tabris 
this precious metal seems virtually to ooze out of the mountainside, but 
nobody bothers about it while ragged creatures crawl out of their caves 
begging for a crust of bread. If one really wants to see feudalism at work 
one must not be put off by the long journeys to Kurdistan and Aserbedjan, 
a province with very good though ill-used soil. ‘The big estate-owners 
in those parts demand two-thirds of the harvest from their lessees and 
act at the same time as money-lenders at a rate of 40 per cent. The 
intellectual level of these peasants is so low that they are accessible to 
every kind of propaganda. Furthermore, there is the national question. 
The Persian element of the population does not represent an absolute 
majority, being interspersed with Kurds, Arabs, ‘lurks and countless 
other groups and it has not been possible to create a sense of unity. ‘Thus 
Communism soon found a fertile soil in Kurdistan and Aserbedjan. 
‘Towards the end of 1946 the Persian army finally managed to suppress 
it by brutal force, but its psychological effects have not yet been overcome. 

Only by bearing in mind the reality of a Communist danger— 
aggravated by the traditionally unreliable Kurd border element—can one 
evaluate the significance of the Shah’s ideas of social reform. Unhamp- 
ered by his father’s despotism, he genuinely desired to break new ground. 
Clearly he would have welcomed a compromise on the oil question, 
particularly since Britain and America were ready to finance a promising 
programme of economic reforms drawn up by Ali Razmara, his moderate 
Prime Minister. Following the assassination of Razmara, however, and 
after the masses had been drugged with the nationalisation of Abadan, the 
possibility of a settlement had become very remote. Mossadeq and his 
then friend, Mullah Ayatolla Kashani, a priest and political fanatic, vied 
with each other in demagogic, unrealistic slogans. Kashani even 
demanded that all American aid be refused, and he would have preferred 
the complete closing-down of Abadan to the admission of foreign experts. 
Following this event, the Shah attempted from his own resources to save 
what could be saved. He gave the revenue from his huge estates to 
charity and allocated some of his property to landless peasants. Mossadeq 
and Kashani watched his actions with suspicion and disapproval, both 
being the feudal lords of big estates. Mossadeq, however, is backed also 
by a bourgeois clique which is opposed to any social reforms. All these 
forces formed a united front against the Shah. 

Step by step he lost one privilege after the other. He was forced to 
dismiss loyal courtiers, to exile his beloved twin sister, and even to send 
the Empress abroad for many weeks. When he had accepted Mossadeq’s 
resignation, the latter retired to his sick-bed—always in readiness for him 
—and, shedding bitter tears which in Persia is not considered unmanly, 
planned some more diabolical intrigues. It did not take him long to 
force his successor, Quavam-es-Sultaneh, to resign under the pressure of 
the terror army backed by Tudeh. Counter-demonstrations of the 
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street did not suffice to send the Shah into exile, but he became increasingly 
a prisoner in his own palace. Following pressure by the Government, 
he sold most of his estates to them at a nominal price and thus had to give 
up his own social programme. In addition the Senate, which was loyal 
to him, was dissolved. Mossadeq had prevented any division of power 
and thus removed the last remnants of democracy. Of course a democracy 
in the Western sense never existed in Persia. There were no modern 
parties either in the Senate or in the Lower House, the Majlis, but 
feudalist groups, consisting of one or two influential families and their 
cliques reigned supreme. Mossadeq aimed even at the dissolution of the 
Majlis which had become troublesome since a growing opposition refused 
to deprive the Shah of his last privileges. A plebiscite on this question 
outdid even Fascist and Communist election manceuvres. Every ballot 
paper had to bear the name and address of the voter, and there were 
separate rooms for those voting Aye and Nay. Finally, however, Mos- 
sadeq went too far. Four days after his successful coup d’état, the Shah 
was recalled by a new Government backed by the army. 

Will the sovereign, who has been given a joyous welcome but also 
surrounded by a strong body-guard, be able to bring salvation to his 
unhappy country? Mossadeq’s street armies have been silenced for the 
moment and people ask for his head. But who are the new men round 
the throne? ‘The Shah’s Prime Minister, Major-General Zahedi, fought 
Communism with an iron fist when he was Governor and Minister of the 
Interior. He is also a great nationalist. During the war he was arrested 
by the British since he collaborated with the Germans. At the time of the 
oil crisis he took the same stand as Mossadeq and Kashani. Now he 
takes avery reserved, indeed negative attitude with regard to the resumption 
of diplomatic relations with Britain, while simultaneously the Persian- 
Soviet trade and finance negotiations started by Mossadeq are being 
continued. 
the discovery of stamps bearing the inscription ‘Republic of Persia” — 
read People’s Republic of Persia. Yet he does not take this to its logical 
conclusion, which would be to break with the masters in Moscow. 

Mullah Kashani was most probably among those who greeted Shah 
Mohammed Reza Pahlevi on his arrival in Teheran. ‘This signifies a 
remarkable change, since Kashani was accused of having instigated the 
attempted assassination (the weapon was hidden in a camera) of the Shah 
a few years ago. He even spent a short time in exile and was only recalled 
by Mossadeq who arranged for his election as President of Parliament and 
subsequently for his dismissal from the same post. ‘The reason for this 
was a bitter contest for power which engulfed the two men. ‘The Mullah 
with his ideal of the orthodox Mohammedan State had suddenly turned 
into a fighter for the rights of democracy and of the Shah. ‘Those who 
know Kashani’s relationship to the Crown, however, may regard this 
developement with some misgivings. Presumably he looks upon the 
previously so much hated Shah as a lesser evil and is only anxious to 
regain his former almost royal position in the shadow of the throne. The 
Mullah and all his special favourites own magnificent palaces. In any 
case, Kashani is a dangerous ally. ‘This man who agrees to political 
murder under certain circumstances and who admitted his personal 
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responsibility in many such cases, who talks not only of British plutocrats 
but of the British dogs, and who, last not least, signed the Stockholm 
Peace Appeal, is not an agreeable figure. If the Ministers and diplomats 
should once again consult him, as they did before Mossadeq’s virtual 
dictatorship, the name of the dictator would have changed but hardly the 
method, let alone the reactionary outlook. If Kashani claims that he has 
the whole of the Islamic world behind him, this is, of course, greatly 
exaggerated. As a Shiite, he is hardly known outside Persia though 
within Persian Islam he does, in fact, play a predominant part. He is 
admitted as a great demagogue but not for his theological wisdom, since 
this leaves much to be desired. 

The Shah will not be faced with an easy task. He has already declared 
that the nationalisation of Abadan cannot be reversed. At the same time, 
this statement does not preclude a fair settlement with the British who 
have recognised the principle of nationalisation. Without a compromise 
agreement with Britain about Abadan, however, to which even Prime 
Minister Zahedi seems to be inclined nowadays, he could hardly count 
on new aid from America after the 45 million dollars just granted. He 
may find it even more difficult to carry out land reforms without which 
Communism will hold all the trumps for a long time to come. Up to 
now the Shah has shown himself of good will, but too soft. ‘The call for 
his return has greatly raised his prestige. Nobody would like him to 
have his father’s despotic nature, but many of those who wish Persia well 
hope that he may have inherited at least part of his strength. In the view 
of various students of the East, Persia has vital need of a man like Ataturk. 
The next few months will show whether the Shah is able and willing to 
assume this role. 

A. J. Fiscuer. 


MILITARY LESSONS FROM KOREA 


OMBS, bullets, and shells, kill people, or maim them, just the same 

whether they are British, Americans, Germans, Chinese, or Hotten- 

tots, whether they believe in Democracy, Fascism, or Christian 
Science. An Army well-led, well-trained, well-equipped, will always 
beat an army ill-led, ill-trained, ill-equipped, whatever the race or creed, 
whatever its political doctrines. There is no “British School of War,” 
or “American School of War,” or “‘Russian School of War.”” War is War. 
The paramount duty of the military critic is to dismiss national or political 
sympathies, and to concentrate purely upon the military values involved. 
Otherwise, what he produces will be national or political propaganda, 
and not military criticism. 

Although described officially as “‘a police action undertaken at the 
bidding of the United Nations,” it was the Americans who, at the meeting 
of the Security Council, took the initiative in urging armed support for 
the Republic of South Korea, the Americans who supplied the vast majority 
of the troops engaged, and who held all the important commands in their 
hands. ‘The other Allies, at the outset, seem to have regarded the whole 
affair as a purely American affair, fought for the purpose of maintaining 
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American rights and interests in the peninsula of Korea. It was not 
until things seemed to be going badly that there was any formal request 
from the Secretary of the United Nations to the other Governments 
concerned to furnish troop contingents. ‘This request was obviously 
unwelcome, the British Commonwealth Division, which came into action 
slowly and in driblets, was the only large formation produced by this 
appeal. The total strength from all the other Governments did not 
exceed, collectively, a single Division. As compared with this, there were 
seven U.S. Divisions, and the U.S. made the major contribution in 
aircraft, naval craft, and in the matter of arming and equipping South 
Korean formations. ‘Thus from beginning to end the Korean War was 
fundamentally an American undertaking, and the use of such term as 
“United Nations Forces” is somewhat misleading.’ 

The Americans started the campaign largely influenced by their 
experiences in the Pacific War against Japan. Here it had been an 
amphibious war with landings upon small islands affording little scope 
for concealment or mancuvre. ‘There had been desperate bloody 
fighting, the troops had undergone great hardship. ‘Io overcome the 
resistance of Japanese, strongly entrenched, had meant massive bombard- 
ments from ships’ guns, heavy bombing by masses of aircraft. Even 
with these success had been won slowly and at heavy cost. ‘lhe general 
effect had been to stress the value of heavy shelling and heavy bombing 
as preparatory to attack, to develop a form of operations which was slow, 
cumbrous, heavy-moving. ‘To this was added the disadvantage that the 
Divisions originally involved came from Japan where they had been doing 
garrison duty for many years under conditions reminiscent of those 
“delights of Capua” which ruined Hannibal’s army. Quartered luxu- 
riously, lavishly paid, they had had a minimum of duty and of hardship, 
and a maximum of comfort and of pleasure. The change from this to 
the bleak uplands of Korea, to battle against a cunning and ruthless foe, 
was too sudden, and the terrain and the nature of the foe worked con- 
fusingly. South Korea was a mountainous land, poorly roaded, with 
fierce rushing streams. ‘The shadows and hollows of the mountains gave 
shelter against air attack, and in the same conditions wireless often went 
“dis,” meaning a break-down in communications. The mountain 
shadows also, to a large extent, blinded air-reconnaissance, putting a 
premium upon infiltration and surprise, and there were wide spaces in 
which the enemy could operate in terms of ruse and manoeuvre, with 
nothing of the cramped conditions of island warfare. 

It is clear enough nowadays that each side started the war in a state of 
complete misconception as to enemy strength, plan, and purpose. To 
what extent Russia actually instigated the Communist attack on South 
Korea it is impossible to say. She was certainly informed of the plans of 
the North Korean leaders, and sympathetic to them. But it is equally 
certain that the American decision to render armed support to South 
Korea came as a complete surprise to Russians and North Koreans alike. 
America had abandoned Nationalist China to her fate. ‘The North 


1Had General MacArthur been Commander of a genuinely United Nations Force he 
would have had to be dismissed by the United Nations and not by the President of the 
U.S.A., on his own responsibility. 
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Korean army was equipped for dealing with South Koreans, but was 
ludicrously inadequate and unprepared for dealing with Americans, 
comprising not more than twelve Divisions, mostly infantry, with rifles, 
mortars, and machine-guns, had next to no aircraft, few tanks, little 
artillery, and was almost entirely deficient in A.A. guns. It is hard to 
conceive of the Russians as deliberately pitting an army like this against 
an overwhelming American air superiority plus an equally overwhelming 
superiority in tanks, guns, warships, all the other elements of success in 
modern war. 

Perhaps the outstanding lesson from Korea is the extent to which 
Russian instructors have shown themselves successful in infusing burning 
fanatical faith into their satellite peoples, a faith which, translated into 
military terms, means fighting spirit. Another outstanding lesson is 
their success in teaching semi-illiterate peoples how to use, efficiently, 
highly developed means and methods of combat. The North Korean 
advance went forward with a speed and determination which took the 
Americans by surprise. Heavy bombing failed to halt it, South Korean 
Divisions faltered or dissolved, small American forces were overrun or 
forced to withdraw; it seemed at times dangerously as if the Americans 
would be forced to evacuate the whole peninsula. American opinion 
was shocked at the reverses. ‘There was angry criticism. ‘Then came 
the Inchon landing. Boldly planned and brilliantly executed, this was an 
operation on “‘Pacific’”’ lines. General Macarthur had available a total 
strength of not less than seven U.S. Divisions plus a Commonwealth 
brigade and weak contingents from other Allies. He had at least five 
South Korean Divisions as well, great air superiority, superiority in tanks 
and mechanized transport, and could count upon support from a most 
formidable array of ships’ guns. It is no disparagement of him to say 
that nobody can describe the Inchon landing as the triumph of a small 
army over a big one. In total numbers of men available he was certainly 
superior to the enemy, apart from all the other elements. He made most 
admirable use of all his advantages. But a backward, poverty-stricken 
little State such as North Korea could be no fair match, single-handed, 
for the vast power of the United States. 

Now came an outburst of hysteria, a new plunge into misconception. 
The Allies, having started a war to protect South Korea, announced their 
determination to unify all Korea under United Nations aegis. ‘To the 
Chinese and Russian Cemrounists this meant the passing of all Korea 
under American domination, and a deadly threat to themselves. As the 
Americans swept North to the Yalu, the Chinese crossed into North 
Korea. ‘This Chinese intervention shows all the signs of a desperate 
improvisation to meet a sudden desperate danger. It was made at the 
outset by relatively small forces, and these forces, like the Korean army, 
were made up of infantry formations almost entirely lacking in guns, 
aircraft, tanks, etc. The Chinese, in short, obviously took whatever 
troops they had got available, and hurled them into battle to put up the 
best fight they could. After disaster had been incurred, American in- 
telligence reports credited the Chinese with having had at least a million 
men. One report added half as much again to this figure. The official 
version ran that small Allied forces had been overwhelmed by vastly 
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superior numbers. ‘There is however very little evidence to suggest that 
the Chinese were superior in numbers to their enemies, and they may well 
have been actually inferior. 

After making allowance for the reduced demands on supply services 
of a Chinese army as compared with an American, it is hard to see how 
in a barren and poorly roaded area the Chinese could possibly have fed 
and maintained the vast numbers attributed to them, even without attacks 
from Allied aircraft. ‘The British, after sustaining disaster at New 
Orleans, 1815, credited the Americans with 20,000 men. ‘Their actual 
numbers were 5,000. If we estimate the total strength of the Chinese 
forces, November-December 1950, at 250,000, this was probably the 
maximum, and the total strength of General Macarthur’s forces certainly 
exceeded this. What really made for Chinese victory was the American 
dependence upon roads and mechanized transport, air bombing and air 
reconnaissance. Small Chinese columns could move rapidly across 
country evading air reconnaissance and air bombing, could ambush 
themselves along the roads, could open with surprise devastating bursts 
of fire, could leap in to close quarters with knives, hand-grenades, and 
bayonets. Daring Chinese patrols moving at night and across country 
could rush the Americans as they slept in their dug-outs. ‘This was a 
mode of warfare for which the Americans were quite unprepared and 
which, until they had found the right answer, worked demoralisingly ; 
and the Chinese infantry assumed for them the role played, in the 
imaginations of the French troops, by the German tanks in 1940. ‘The 
advance to the Yalu was followed by a hasty and ill-organised retreat 
which went far beyond Seoul, and back to the positions occupied at the 
outset of the fighting. ‘Then in face of supply difficulties, and the ex- 
haustion due to long marches, the Chinese impetus died down. General 
Ridgeway arrived from the United States, fresh troops came with him, 
reorganised American forces resumed the advance north, and a series of 
attacks and counter-attacks ended in the stalemate of 1951 with both 
armies occupying pretty much the positions they occupy to-day. 

It will be noted how curiously the course of events in Korea, 1950-1953, 
parallels that in France and Flanders, 1914-18. In 1914 there was a 
brief fierce period of manceuvre fighting in which the Germans swept 
to the Marne and were thrown back to the Aisne. ‘Then the front stabilised 
swaying backwards and forwards with attacks and counter-attacks in the 
same fashion as in Korea. ‘The real cause of this stabilisation was an 
equilibrium in thought and force. ‘There would have been no stalemate 
had either side been able to throw 500,000 fresh troops into the scale. 
But on both sides the reinforcements dribbled in, and the stalemate was 
only ended in 1918 with the arrival of two million fresh American troops 
to tip the balance. In the military criticism following 1918 the real 
cause of the stalemate was completely overlooked. All sorts of other 
“explanations” were found. ‘The armies were “too large’”’ for the theatre. 
They were much larger in 1918. ‘There was “faulty use of tanks” or of 
aircraft. ‘There arose the cult of ‘small mechanised professional armies” 
as replacing ‘costly conscript horde-armies.” Of “superior defence.” Of 
‘broadening the front.” 

In Korea we have had “mechanised professional armies,’’ overwhelming 
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air superiority, “broadening the front” (Inchon), and stalemate just the 
same. What is the explanation? Simply that both sides were forced to 
dribble their forces into action. Everything the Chinese needed in the 
way of guns, aircraft, tanks, scientific equipment of all kinds had to come 
all the way from Russia along the Trans-Siberian railroad and other 
railways, then by lorry or by bullock-cart. ‘The Chinese had to train and 
equip their reinforcements before putting them into battle. ‘The 
Americans, using sea and air transport, were better off, but were handi- 
capped by the limited number of troops; large-scale reinforcement could 
come only from newly raised, trained, and equipped South Korean 
formations. ‘The most significant thing is the admitted failure of con- 
tinuous and heavy air-bombing to hinder the build-up of the Chinese 
army, its tremendous improvement in numbers, training, equipment, 
leadership. 

Under all the handicap of terrific air-bombing the Chinese, starting in 
1950 with nothing but a small number of poorly equipped and trained 
infantry Divisions, had developed them, with Russian help, by 1953 into 
a really large modern and thoroughly equipped and well-trained army. 
They were better off for artillery than the Americans, had acquired tanks 
and aircraft upon a formidable scale, were so highly scientific in their A.A. 
methods that American bombers were repeatedly forced to the despised 
night-bombing, because the defence was too powerful to be faced in 
daylight attacks. It is scarcely surprising that American votaries of 
“strategic bombing,” perplexed and confounded by the failure of their 
doctrines, have come forward with all sorts of excuses and explanations. 
The most popular excuse is to throw the blame upon America’s Allies. 
It is they, it is said, who have put a ban upon the “strategic bombing” of 
China, and have vetoed operations against the Chinese mainland. But 
viewed in the light of cold common sense, if in the relatively narrow sphere 
of Korea, with only a few and poor roads available for the supply of 
Chinese armies, and these roads under continuous observation and 
bombing, ‘‘strategic bombing” as concerns all its main purposes, has 
proved an avowed failure. It is hard to see how better results could have 
been achieved by the same sort of bombing applied to the far vaster 
sphere of China. It would, on the contrary, need at least ten times as 
many aircraft as are available, and ten times the weight of bombs dropped, 
to get even an approximation to the admittedly unsatisfactory results in 
Korea. 

American publicists are undoubtedly gravely misled by the exaggerated 
estimates of the military importance of the atomic bombs dropped on 
Hiroshima and Tokio. ‘The Japanese were exhausted anyhow and eager 
for peace. But there are no signs of exhaustion about China. In a 
country like China, in which the overflow of a river can cost the lives of 
millions of people with this producing nothing but a purely local dis- 
turbance, the dropping of atomic bombs might well have led to the 
massacre of millions of perfectly innocent people. But these are about 
all the results which would have been achieved by such a policy. ‘There 
would have been no swift and sudden surrender such as with Japan. 
The war would have continued, and every American atomic bomb wasted 
upon Chinese cities would have been subtracted from those available for 
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use against infinitely more important targets in Russia. ‘The atomic 
bomb is a very costly weapon, and not even America has an unlimited 
supply. ‘There is little to suggest that the bombing of China would have 
been particularly helpful in solving the military problem in Korea, and if 
“broadening the front” meant a third world-war, it was wiser not to attempt 
it. The greatest lesson of Korea is the value and importance of the 
infantryman. For all the developments with other arms, services, and 
means of attack, it is still the infantryman who is the cement of battle, 
binding the other arms together. So long as the infantryman can hold 
his ground the other arms can hold theirs. When the infantryman goes 
back everything else goes back with him, guns, aircraft, tanks. 
VictoR WALLACE GERMAINS, 


SPAIN AND THE POWERS 


ARADOXICALLY and illogically, in a normal world but not in 1953, 

Malenkov must welcome General Franco’s latest undeniable triumph 

in securing a twenty years’ treaty with the United States of America. 
The Spaniard is in the principal Washington drawing-room, without 
troubling to pass through the kitchen or the below stairs of the United 
Nations. Malenkov sees confirmation of Stalin’s theme that serious 
rivalry between the Imperialist Powers is inevitable over spheres of 
economic influence and differences must arise over the West’s ideological 
manoeuvres. Where, outside of Egypt, Saudi Arabia, China, Persia and 
Iraq is there clearer evidence of clashes of approach between the U.S.A. 
and British governments than over Spain? Yet, except for conventional 
remarks about Franco, regularly expressed by Labour Party politicians 
in the House, and a few desultory notes in his defence by Tory back- 
benchers, the realities of the major drama played by the United States 
Ambassador, Mr. Lincoln MacVeagh, in Madrid, in impenetrable secrecy 
all through 1952 and early in 1953, have seldom been told, mentioned, or 
even thoroughly contemplated—save by Malenkov and Franco. 

Who can, for a moment, safely forget the strategic position occupied by 
the Roman Catholic head of 31 million Roman Catholic inhabitants of 
the Power with an area in Western Europe second only to that of divided, 
sickening France, and, in the costly absence of the calming and balancing 
influence of the intelligent King Umberto, a swaying Italy? Malenkov 
has no ambassador (officially accredited) in Madrid, and Moscow has not 
had one for 15 years; but it may be assumed that his sources of information 
are nearly as good as Franco’s, whose cultured and grossly under-paid 
young men in the magnificently conceived and cleverly reconstructed 
seventeenth-century Ministry of Foreign Affairs read the Moscow papers 
(and not only the headlines) a few hours after their arrival in Paris. 
Malenkov must know that British policy towards Spain has for years 
remained a mystery, explicable only by the fact that in most fields Britain 
has no settled plan; Whitehall’s child is Mr. Last Minute, elastic action 
squiggling under the steam-roller pressure of hasty, midnight telegrams. 
It is possible, of course, that the ever-elusive head of our Foreign Office 
has a secret “Line” in Spain, that we must act slowly, reverently, never 
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ahead of public opinion which is cool towards Franco. Since his appoint- 
ment Sir John Balfour, the British envoy in Madrid, has had no instructions 
to negotiate, to propose negotiations, to open talks, to suggest talks, to 
alter anything. Highly skilled diplomatist and first-rate linguist, he is 
retained as “an observer.” Yet our time-frittering Embassy is one of the 
most efficient British missions I have met. Counsellor, Labour Counsellor, 
Commercial Counsellor, head of chancery, senior secretariat, and almost 
uniquely, the Press Officer, may be described as forming one of the best 
all-round teams I know in any of the 20 or more capitals I have studied 
since 1945. Britain stands, or has stood till now, on the edge, watching 
the tremendous modern production staged by the “rival’’ ambassador. 
Ubiquitously successful Mr. Lincoln MacVeagh of the United States 
was, while in Madrid, privately sad, almost embittered, but, in wide 
scholarship and poetry, he rivalled Sir John Balfour for earned respect. 
The hyper-alert American’s jutting jaw may have been due as much to 
reflection on his latterly lonely path to success in diplomacy as to 
professional assurance. Consider this widower’s mission. The U.S. 
Embassy is packed with staff, which make our own numbers in Madrid 
look as effective as an 8 hp car hidden in Grosvenor Square beneath the 
towering back to front limousines from the U.S.A. 

Since 1951 United States officials on the top rung have thrown over- 
board all the weary war-time phrases used for years about Spain and 
Franco. Reflections about Franco’s government constituting a danger to 
world peace are treated by them like yesterday’s chewing gum—to be 
unceremoniously spat out. While Sir John Balfour was sitting in Madrid, 
or went to deliver (by invitation) notable and gracefully composed prose 
on Anglo-Spanish relations (in decades gone by), Mr. MacVeagh, until his 
fabulously foolish withdrawal last March by the new Republican govern- 
ment, was having talks and more talks with Franco and with the elusive 
Foreign Minister, Don Alberto Martin Artajo, former journalist. Mr. 
MacVeagh came to and left Madrid with a deservedly prodigious repu- 
tation as one of the major stars in international diplomacy. Great Britain 
has, on the surface, continued to treat Franco Spain as she did in 1944, a 
dreadful apparition on the European horizon. We have made a host of 
declarations, before and since Mr. Attlee’s premiership. Spanish officials 
allege that our rare protestations of friendship and sympathy were made 
at a time when Spanish neutrality was worth any price to us, and that with 
the passing of the clouds we have forgotten «what they describe as 
“certain promises.”’ 

What are they? One or two deserve reproduction. On July 4, 1940, 
(Telegram 289-92 in the Madrid files), about two weeks after Pétain’s 
surrender to Hitler, the Spanish Ambassador in London (the late) 
Duke of Alba wired: ‘This morning visited Parliamentary Under- 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs, who told me: British Government hopes 
we shall continue in good relations with them, and having learned a lesson 
from their past errors in their policy towards Spain, are prepared to 
consider later on all our problems and wishes, including those regarding 
Gibraltar. ... In his opinion existence of a strong Spain, independent 
of all foreign influences, is now important to all, even to Germany, and, 
of course, to England.”” On September 14, 1940, the Duke wired Madrid 
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that the Secretary of State for the Colonies “speaking in his private 
capacity” had said he had “repeatedly advised Prime Minister that 
England should make it her policy to incite Spain to occupy French 
Morocco. I answered that, since we were speaking privately, Gibraltar 
should not be forgotten.” 

Were these sentiments kept from Britain’s Parliament? Spaniards 
quote Mr. Churchill’s speech at a secret sitting of the House of Commons 
in October 1940, forwarded in full at the time by the British embassy in 
Madrid to the Foreign Ministry. ‘The Premier said that, if Spain did 
not become a channel for supplies to Britain’s deadly enemies, there was 
no problem they were not prepared to examine with a sincere wish to 
favour the interests of Spain, and help her to revive and not to fan the 
embers of her recent conflagration... ‘Great Britain wishes to see 
Spain in the future occupying the place which was hers by right as a great 
Mediterranean Power and a prominent and glorious member of the 
European family and Christendom.” 

On October 2, 1941, according to the Times, the Prime Minister and 
Sir Samuel Hoare, British Ambassador to Spain, attended a luncheon in 
the Spanish Embassy. ‘The Ambassador telegraphed that Churchill had, 
in conversation, spoken of his hope for a prosperous and strong Spain. 
On November 26, 1942, the Duke wired that Churchill “repeated to me 
that his only wish is to make a strong, prosperous and happy Spain. In 
his opinion, as the result of the war, Italy and France will be weakened, 
which will enable Spain to occupy a position she has not held for 
centuries past.”” Cooler exchanges followed between Mr. Churchill and 
General Franco. And when hostilities were at last over, and, say the 
Spaniards, the urgency of Spain’s denial of her territories to the enemy 
of the Allied Powers had diminished and disappeared, a changed policy 
developed. 

Spaniards recall the major tribute paid by Mr. Churchill on May 25, 
1944. When Sir Samuel Hoare went to Spain in 1940, an aircraft was 
waiting on the airfield. It seemed almost certain that “Spain, whose 
dominant party were under the influence of Germany because Germany 
had helped them so vigorously in the recently-ended Civil War, would 
follow the example of Italy and join the victorious Germans in the war 
against Great Britain. Indeed, at this time the Germans proposed to the 
Spanish government that triumphal marches of German troops should 
be held in the principal Spanish cities, and I have no doubt that they 
suggested to them that the Germans would undertake, in return for the 
virtual occupation of their country, the seizure of Gibraltar, which would 
then be handed back to a Germanised Spain. ‘This last feature would 
have been easier said than done. ‘There is no doubt that if Spain had 
yielded to German blandishments and pressure at that juncture our 
burden would have been much heavier. ‘The Straits of Gibraltar would 
have been closed and all access to Malta would have been cut off from the 
west. All the Spanish coast would have become the nesting place of 
German U-boats. I certainly did not feel at that time that I should like 
to see any of those things happen and none of them did happen.” 

The Allies indulged, after the war, in a series of moves towards Franco 
that seem, in retrospect, to have been curiously conceived. ‘Today he 
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can afford to sit back and laugh at these British “‘ukases.’”’ Yet he must 
know that if the Allies had, at the end of the war in Germany in 1945, 
wished to depose him, they could have done so without excessive fuss. 
Had a formidable, well-known Socialist M.P. not frequently argued, 
during the war, that the Allies should occupy Spain? Had they done so, 
could Franco have remained in power for twenty-four hours? Preventive 
invasion would have been a sordid imitation of Germany’s “excuse” for 
brutal treatment of Norway, and maybe the fear of this potential move 
kept Hitler from spreading his restless paws over the Iberian Peninsula 
more actively. Yet it is right to recall that, though his armies stretched 
along Spain’s mountain frontier with France, Franco was sufficiently 
astute and resolute to keep Hitler’s off the gran via and “‘art collector” 
Goering out of the prado. Instead, with unerring psychology, he 
placated Hitler with fatuous greetings of good wishes and astrologer-style 
forecasts of immediate victory. 

Let us study Franco’s version of what is now an opéra bouffe. On 
March 4, 1946, France, Great Britain and the United States announced 
that Franco could not hope for “full and cordial association” with the 
United Nations. ‘The Powers appealed to “the most prominent patriotic 
and liberal-minded Spaniards” to set up a provisional government. 
Spaniards were asked to proclaim an amnesty and hold elections, being 
promised that the government would receive recognition and support as 
well as economic aid. Franco also heard a threat from the West to break 
off diplomatic relations with the régime. On October 31, 1946, the 
General Assembly of the United Nations solemnly decided that Spain 
constituted a danger to world peace, resolved on sanctions, withdrew heads 
of foreign missions, and expelled Spanish delegates from international 
agencies. Franco often quoted the declaration of March, 1948, by 
Congress-man O’ Konski, on the proposed extension of the Marshall Plan: 
““T'o eliminate Spain from this Act is nothing but a shameful and stupid 
appeasement of the Reds in Moscow and the Reds in our own departments 
of State and Trade. Moscow will take Spain’s exclusion as a moral victory 
for herself.” Who can blame Franco if he whispers “I told you so” as 
he turns back to his reply to the communication of March 4, 1946? 
“Whatever intimidations she may receive from foreign countries, Spain 
will reject them because she considers that the question of her political 
system is exclusively within her sovereignty . . . the Government being 
sure that, in this attitude of repulsion, it enjoys the unanimous support 
of the nation’s opinion.” Moreover, he laughs happily also over the 
increase in the number of the votes for Spain mobilised by her in United 
Nations in the past five years: 6 in 1946, 16 in 1947, 26 in 1949, and, 
39 in November 1950. He can look back on the cancellation, by them- 
selves, on November 1, 1950, of the resolutions of the United Nations 
powers. Diplomatic sanctions were lifted. Franco, often advised by 
his clever brother, Rear-Admiral Nicolas Franco, Ambassador to Portugal, 
can now see in Madrid no fewer than fourteen ambassadors and ten 
ministers as well as seventeen Chargés d’ Affaires. 

Slow moving, conventional, inflexibilities rather weary Great Britain, 
nearly always lacking a plan and producing one on the previous night 
shyly and feebly, has watched play being initiated by her sole serious 
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rival. Bitterness resulting from recrimination with most British 
politicians led Franco eagerly to accept proposals from far-seeing business 
men and politicians in the United States, who covet Spanish raw materials 
and see her gaping potentialities for industrial, economic, financial and 
agricultural development. Moreover, as Franco and his despised but 
shrewd advisers have long realised, in the United States there are many 
men who recognise the value of bases for armies, for navies, and for air 
armadas, on territory under the control of a Roman Catholic ruler, who 
has firmly opposed Communism for sixteen years or more and still takes 
pleasure in being discourteous to Marshal Tito. He voiced this position 
picturesquely through a member of his Cabinet: “The sincere, though 
tardy, behaviour of the United States towards Spain in the United Nations 
makes this fruitful reconciliation possible. But it must not be forgotten 
that friendship, like love, has its historical season, after which it is 
unfruitful. ...” 

The West’s logical difficulties in now embracing the bitter, relentless 
enemy of yesterday, Germany; in rearming, for reasons I cannot easily 
understand, those one-time brave carriers of Mussolini’s “seven million 
bayonets”; and in hoping to compel unwilling Japan to serve as an 
important ally, while Britain continues to twist rude faces at ‘‘non- 
belligerent” or “‘neutral’”’ Franco, must make anyone outside an asylum 
suffer self-questioning. ‘This puzzle has been specified by Franco’s 
Foreign Minister: “That is why this Spain, which was so badly wronged, 
which has been made to pay—what an irony!—much more dearly for its 
neutrality than the vanquished for their defeat; which as a reward for its 
heroic action against Communist barbarism has been cut off from the 
world; which has suffered hunger and want in its people’s flesh owing to 
a blockade it did not deserve, and which has endured all those onslaughts 
precisely at the hands of the Western World whose cause it served, and at 
the instigation of that Soviet power which is the only real and terrible 
threat to peace, this Spain which loves Christian peace and serves the 
civilisation of the West at this solemn, historical moment, grants its 
amnesty to all the nations which offer it concord and is willing to forget 
its wrongs for the sake of, and to further, the common cause which is so 
seriously jeopardised.”’ Spain was willing to forgive the West’s gymnastics, 
recognising that the Western public will take time to become accustomed 
to the sudden gymnastics of governments. 

Senor Artajo in June 1951, spoke to the American Chamber of 
Commerce on “Freedom,” and dealt with the “almost universal belief 
that our freedoms in Spain are stifled.” He said: “‘We restrict our freedom 
to a certain extent precisely out of our love for freedom. We have 
endured too much licence in this country, in which the victims of Com- 
munist terror and tyranny are counted by the hundred, we have endured 
too much to allow freedom to be exploited by the enemies of freedom. 
That is why the national régime temporarily, though for an unstated 
period, it must be owned, has in some way repressed those other political 
freedoms, which because they are secondary must be the safeguard of the 
previous ones.” We may not approve the policy, but Spain Aas a plan. 
Senor Artajo later explained to the Logos News Agency Spain’s view on 
the “feeble” plans of the West for defence: “The aggressions already 
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consummated by Russian Communism in subjugating all the nations of 
Eastern Europe and the vaster and more densely populated Asiatic world 
are crying out for justice. ‘Therefore the primary aim of any military 
plans made by free Christendom must be to rescue and to free those 
brethren who are enduring the most appalling oppression. . . . The 
scanty efforts by the European nations contributed to the plan are totally 
out of proportion with the hard sacrifice for which the enterprise calls.” 
Senor Artajo’s words were echoed almost sentence by sentence by General 
Eisenhower in the weeks preceding the Presidential election. The 
Spanish people, he declared, “have chosen to make their own preparations, 
already in agreement with their neighbour Portugal, for the part which 
falls to them in the defence of threatened Europe, and we begin by 
guaranteeing the security of our own Iberian soil—provided always that 
we may count on the direct aid of the United States of America.” 

Where stands Great Britain? We have no intention whatever, at 
present, of discussing Gibraltar, says Whitehall. But, if there be Britons 
who imagine the Spaniards have, in recent years, in the midst of economic 
difficulties, conveniently forgotten Gibraltar, Senor Artajo was ready at 
the end of 1951 to disillusion them: “Another important novelty of last 
year was the statement on Spain’s undeniable claim to the Rock of 
Gibraltar by General Franco, who wisely distinguished between the 
sovereignty of the territory and the use of its maritime installations. 
What matters most to Spaniards is the return of the place to national 
sovereignty, that the red and yellow flag may again fly over it, and that it 
may be ruled by its own town council. For the rest, that is, the maritime 
installations, their exploitation, either jointly with Spain or on a temporary 
lease, could be negotiated with England. An almost unanimous inter- 
national cry of assent was given to that declaration of Spain’s rights, which, 
because it is so true, cannot fail to be recognised soon.” State prizes 
were recently awarded for a national essay in the Press on the problem 
of Gibraltar. I wonder whether' sufficient emphasis has been given in 
the West to the declaration by Franco at the opening of the Fourth 
Legislative Session of the Cortes on May 16, 1952. “Spain is, perhaps, 
the only country which has not recognised situations originated by the 
abandonment to the U.S.S.R. of the people.of Eastern Europe and which 
advocates asserting, without the slightest concession, the need to return 
freedom to peoples enslaved by the Red tyranny. We consider insufficient 
the tactics of renunciation and appeasement which make the Western 
peoples guilty of a moral offence and irresponsibility in which we will 
have no part.” Can anyone blame him for laughing as he surveys the 
changed scene in Madrid, that metamorphosis in Washington, and the 
coma in London? In place of continuous attack by senior Socialist 
Cabinet Ministers in Great Britain, by international assemblies, there is 
almost silence. In place of general economic blockade there is the U.S. 
agreement for the advance of hundreds of millions of dollars, a tremendous 
system of reconstruction of aerodromes, roads, railways, ports and mines. 
In place of shy French aid to Spanish Republican exiles, there is the moral 
encouragement of visits by British and United States naval units. In 
place of appeals to Spaniards to remove Franco’s government, there is a 
growing, confidential relationship between that Government and the 
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most influential service envoys from the United States fresh from 
professional talks with Marshal ‘Tito’s leaders. United Nations’ delegates 
are voting more and more for Spain, and Islam, once conquered and 
expelled by Spain, now finds the Spanish sun radiating warmth. 

While the United States thus forges ahead at all levels Great Britain’s 
main relations with Spain are concentrated quietly and shyly on La Linea, 
the frontier town of hovels inhabited by thousands of Spaniards who work 
in and have to leave Gibraltar daily after six p.m. ‘These thousands of 
labourers still feel aggrieved because conditions of employment in the 
Rock are not as favourable as for Gibraltarians. Bonuses, tips, trade 
union membership, and other relevant matters call for prompt, thorough 
and sympathetic inquiry. ‘The envoys in Madrid of the former Poland, 
the former Hungary, the former Bulgaria, the former Yugoslavia, believe 
that the time of their return “home” is approaching. One of them, 
occupying his lavish former official residence in a superb Madrilene 
avenue, said to me a few months ago, ‘We shall soon be back.” In few 
places have I seen, felt, and been assured of more optimism than in Spain. 
Food is plentiful and not too costly. Salaries and wages are desperately 
low, but with America’s economic aid will be made more realistic. ‘There 
is little money, as yet, for promptly completing the breath-taking and 
truly University City, but already it stands as an example to the far richer 
but more utilitarian and callous West. Economists’ pessimistic figures 
notwithstanding, it seems that, in the time of official reopening of a 
Synagogue in Madrid, four and a half centuries after the expulsion of 
Jews, the sun has turned its face to the once-cursed peninsula. Britain, 
lacking a rudder, is not sure yet whether to put on dark glasses so as not 
to be forced to see smiling Spain, or whether coquettishly to turn aside 
and wait mumbling for another inevitable, Iberian-type Abadan. 

GEORGE BILAINKIN. 


PEOPLE AND FOOD 


HE Food and Agricultural Organisation of the United Nations 
was established in 1946 “‘as the agency through which governments 
could work together in the task of enabling people of all countries 
to have enough of the right kinds of food, and to enjoy adequate standards 
of living.”’ Its first aim was to present “a broad statistical picture” of 
the food consumed in the different nations compared with their needs; 
and since at that time the statistical services of many countries were still 
disrupted, the pre-war period was chosen for this special study, the 
results of which were presented in the First World Food Survey published 
in 1946. A second Survey has now appeared, which, like its predecessor, 
aims at answering these questions: “What is the food consumption of 
the different nations? How does it compare with their needs? Where are 
the most serious shortages? What kinds of food and what quantities of 
each are needed to achieve improvement in nutrition throughout the 
world?” 
The basic fact in the world’s food problem is that the number of people 
to be fed is rapidly increasing. The population, which in the latest 
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edition of the United Nations Demographic Year book is estimated at 
about 2,400 millions in 1950, is increasing at the rate of slightly more 
than one per cent. annually; every year the world has to provide food for 
about 24 million additional human beings. The rate of increase varies 
considerably among the different nations. In Europe it is somewhat less 
than one per cent.; in the Far East it is greater; in Africa, the Near East 
and Latin America it is about two per cent. Generally, we may say that 
the population is increasing most rapidly where food supplies are most 
seriously inadequate. In such areas decth rates are high. But they are 
going down. Modern preventive medicine, which has achieved spec- 
tacular mortality reductions in the industrialised countries of the West, is 
now beginning to win similar triumphs in the under-developed countries 
of the East. ‘The F.A.O. Survey observes: “For example, in Ceylon the 
death rate, recently reduced mainly by successful measures against 
malaria to nearly one-half of its previous level, now approaches the death 
rate prevailing in industrialized countries. Similar rates are being 
achieved elsewhere. Since, however, birth rates are still in the main 
determined by longer term factors relating mostly to economic and social 
attitudes, they are not susceptible to equally rapid change.” Experience 
shows that birth rates are more difficult to bring down than death rates. 
In Britain the death rate had been going down for over a hundred years 
before the birth rate began to go down. In the under-developed countries 
it seems likely that in the immediate future there will be large reductions 
in death rates unaccompanied by reductions in birth rates and, therefore, 
large increases in population. 

But will there not also be large increases in food production? Food 
shortages were at their worst during the two years immediately following 
the war, and the recovery since made has varied widely in different parts 
of the world. By 1950-51 agricultural production in the O.E.E.C. 
countries as a whole exceeded pre-war levels by more than 10 per cent. 
A remarkable succession of abundant harvests has enabled the U.S.A. 
and Canada not only to make ample provision for their own people, but 
to maintain large stocks for export. In the Far East, which contains the 
huge populations of India and China, the position is very different. The 
only food stuffs for which increases have been recorded are the starchy 
roots, such as sweet potatoes and yams. ‘The output of rice, which 
normally makes up about 70 per cent. of the food supply of that region, 
was in 1949-50 still 2.5 per cent. below pre-war production, while 
population had increased by over 10 per cent. Moreover, it is important 
to note that despite the enormous post-war harvests of North America, 
the world output of food products has reached pre-war levels for only a 
few major commodities, mainly cereals (except rice), sugar, and starchy 
roots. ‘The output of livestock products—which include the highly 
important “protective” foods: meat, milk, butter, cheese, and eggs— 
remains, says the Survey, “substantially below pre-war.’ 

The Survey discusses the question whether the output of food can be 
raised to fulfil the needs of a world whose population by 1960 may have 
been increased by a further 10 per cent. Food production can be in- 
creased by (1) expanding crop areas, and (2) raising crop yields. In the 
under-developed countries expansions of area are costly, requiring large 
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capital investment especially for irrigation and drainage; it is not sur- 
prising that for the world (excluding the U.S.S.R.) “the area under major 
food crops has increased by less than three per cent. since the pre-war 
period.” In Europe the area under these crops is actually less than before 
the war, and in Oceania the increase is insignificant. ‘The prospects 
for increasing crop yields seem more favourable. Impressive gains 
over pre-war figures have been achieved in the U.S.A., Canada, Oceania, 
and Western Europe. Wheat yields are now at least 10 per cent. above 
pre-war levels in Belgium, Denmark, Western Germany, Holland, and 
the United Kingdom. In the under-developed countries, however, the 
position is far from satisfactory. ‘Especially in the Far East and Africa, 
but also in the Near East and in some parts of Latin America, yields have 
stagnated and agricultural productivity remains far below the levels of 
the advanced countries, frequently as low as one-tenth in terms of output 
per man-hour. In India, for example, over the past twenty-five years, 
rice yields per hectare have actually fallen from levels already extremely 
low. Nor is there any visible evidence of improvement in China during 
this period.” 

The seriousness of the present position is not minimised in the Survey, 
but the general view is not altogether discouraging. Stress is laid on the 
need for further effort, especially for more governmental activity, and for 
proper incentives to stimulate individual farmers to increase their output. 
“It has become increasingly clear that development programmes, land 
reforms, the setting up of research stations and training schools, agricultural 
co-operatives and the like, are only the framework within which expansion 
in production may be possible. ‘They cannot by themselves. assure the 
accomplishment of the task, unless the individual farmers who are 
ultimately responsible for food production are convinced by demon- 
strations and results of the value of the best techniques appropriate to 
their circumstances. A tremendous expansion in extension and demon- 
stration work is needed if existing knowledge is to overcome the deep- 
rooted traditions, prejudices and distrust of farmers whose primitive 
methods have often remained unchanged for many hundred of years.” 
Mr. N. E. Dodd, the Director-General of the F.A.O., in his introduction 
to the Second Survey, expresses the opinion that the new information 
now presented “gives no ground for complacency.” He continues: 
“The average food supply per person over large areas of the world, five 
years after war was over, was still lower than before the war. ‘The 
proportion of the world’s population with inadequate food supplies has 
grown appreciably larger. World food production has indeed expanded 
since the end of the war, when it fell to a low point, but much of this 
achievement represents merely a recovery from wartime devastation and 
dislocation. Clear signs of any far-reaching changes in the entire scale 
of food production, essential for the improvement of nutrition on a wide 
scale, are lacking.” 

Mr. Colin Clark in his recent pamphlet, The Have and the Have-not 
Countries, reviews the present position, which he regards as “very dis- 
quieting.” He finds that while the “have” countries are continuing to 
advance in wealth, some faster than ever before, the “have-not’’ countries 
are mostly advancing slowly if at all, and many are actually falling back. 
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He finds also in the latter countries a “steadily rising tide of resentment 
.... against the wealth and power of the West,” and fears that it may turn 
to an “irrevocable hatred” that may “mean the end of any kind of civilisa- 
tion.” What has already been done to help the “‘have-not’’ countries he 
regards as merely scratching the surface, and he holds that the “have” 
countries should as a matter of urgency begin to maintain a steady flow 
of capital on an enormous scale to the “have-not” countries. Among the 
“thave”’ countries, which, he says, “ought to give assistance and not ask 
for it,” he includes not only the U.S.A. and Canada, but the whole of 
Western Europe, Australia, New Zealand, and Argentina. 

There seems to be general agreement among students of the world’s 
food problems that the poorer countries cannot adeq) ately be fed without 
generous assistance on a very large scale from the richer. With such 
assistance can the problems be solved? Sir John Russell, who writes on 
this subject with high authority, thinks they can—but only with hard 
work. In his contribution to the Unesco pamphlet, Food and People, he 
says: “‘My thesis will be that the way of mankind has always been and in 
all human probability will always be hard; that only by strenuous and well 
directed work can our problems ever be solved. . . . Science and 
technology are necessary but not enough; there must be a driving force 
and a conscious purpose for which to strive; but given all these I am 
convinced that man can conquer his difficulties as they arise. But, I 
repeat, the task will always be hard; the old commandment will always 
hold true: ‘In the sweat of thy brow shalt thou eat bread.’”” ‘The con- 
clusion seems to be that modern science has taught mankind how to 
increase their food supplies on an enormous scale, and has given reasons 
for the hope that with suitable means of distributing the additional 
supplies the wide-spread malnutrition that now afflicts the human race 
may become one of the “portions and parcels of the dreadful past.” But 
it seems also that for the achievement of this production and distribution 
of human subsistence two things are necessary: unremitting hard work 
and a high and generous spirit of international co-operation. For the 
production of population, on the other hand, neither of these things is 
necessary. 

G. F. McCreary. 


DENMARK AND NATO 


N bygone times the Northern Countries ranked among the Great 

Powers of Europe. Denmark, with whom were united Norway and 

Iceland, Sweden with her province Finland—not to speak of their 
German dependencies, Holstein, and Pomerania, respectively—could in 
the Seventeenth Century still throw their weight into the balance and 
influence the course of events. For two or three hundred years little 
more was heard of them, except as victims of greedy neighbours: Russia 
conquered Finland in 1809, Prussia and Austria took Slesvig in 1864. 
Even the cataclysm of 1914/18 scarcely touched these “outlying districts.” 
Not so with the war of 1939 to 1945. Denmark and Norway were 
invaded by the Germans, Finland involved in two wars against Russia, 
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Iceland held by Allied forces ; and Sweden herself only through humiliating 
concessions to the Nazis avoided being drawn into the turmoil. 

The Kingdom of Denmark is composed of the peninsula of Jutland 
(Jylland), about 12,000 square miles, together with 500-odd islands 
totalling about 5,000 square miles, 100 of which are inhabited. Between 
Jutland, the isles and Sweden the Baltic Sea is connected with the North 
Sea and the Atlantic Ocean by three straits: the Little and Great Belt, and 
the Sound (Oeresund). ‘The two latter are navigable to fair-sized war- 
ships, the former one only to smaller units. But the channels are narrow 
and sinuous, full of sands and shoals. ‘They can easily be blocked with 
mines, and coastal batteries can defend the passages to surface vessels. 
Between them, they form the direct road between Germany (Kiel) and 
Russia (Leningrad) in the East, and Great Britain, U.S.A. and the World, 
in the West. 

Germany and, between the Wars, Poland and the three Baltic republics 
—Esthonia, Latvia and Lithuania, since devoured by the insatiable 
Moscovite appetite—formerly separated Denmark from Russia. Nowa- 
days the U.S.S.R., with her satellite Poland and her occupation of Eastern 
Germany, rules upon the whole Baltic coast from Finland to Holstein. 
The Danish frontier posts in Slesvig are less than one hundred miles from 
the advanced Russian sentinels facing the old Hanseatic town of Lubeck. 
The Danish isle of Bornholm—comparable to an immense aircraft carrier 
at anchor in the middle of the Baltic, unsinkable, but not unconquerable— 
is only 45 miles off the East-German coastline. In the hands of a 
belligerent Power Bornholm would dominate the entrances to the Straits 
and the Kiel Canal, threaten Denmark and Sweden (only 25 miles away), 
and exert the uncontested mastery of the whole Baltic. 

Before 1939 the problem of defence was determined in the minds of 
the Danish authorities by the possibility of receiving early British aid 
against a German assault. Unfortunately, the eventual contingencies 
proved at variance with the supposed development. When the German 
flood broke loose Great Britain was deeply committed elsewhere and 
had neither ships nor men to spare for the new front in the North. In 
such circumstances a prolonged resistance on the part of the Danes could 
not be thought of. What could be undertaken to prevent a repetition of 
the coup? Nevermore! said the Danes. And their answer to the 
question was Denmark’s resigning her adherence to an obsolete fiction of 
neutrality, and joining the NATO. ‘The German danger is still hovering 
in the Danish minds, owing not the least to her undemocratic proceedings 
towards the Danish minority in Southern Slesvig. ‘The Danish attitude 
towards German unification is balancing between the fear of a re-born 
German military giant whose ‘“‘wishes” it might be hard to overlook, and 
the relief felt by the ‘Russian outposts’ being pushed back beyond the 
Oder, leaving in “Western” hands the Baltic coastline as far as Stetin 
(exclusively), approximately the meridian of Bornholm. 

Poland since the last War has become a partner in the Camp from which 
Denmark has most to fear. The position may not be a lasting one— 
should another conflagration break out, or otherwise an opportunity show 
up, the Poles are sure to seize upon the first sign of Russian weakness to 
fall upon their Moscovite “protectors”. ‘To Denmark, Russia was often 
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an Ally, but never a faithful one. Court revolutions, outbursts of temper, 
alcove intrigues (Gottorp) would overnight change the friend into adver- 
sary. ‘The misfortune of Denmark at the epoch of Napoleon I was 
Russia’s abandoning the alliance named the Armed Neutrality (1800) 
which brought Denmark into opposition to Great Britain and eventually 
led to the naval disaster of 1807, and the breaking up of the four hundred 
years old Danish-Norwegian United Kingdom. ‘Trusting to Russia once 
more for a safeguard against Germany might prove a fatal lure—as the 
West learned, at its cost, in 1939. Exposed upon a crucial point in 
world strategy—a pendant to that of Istanbul on the Bosphorus— Denmark 
was thus left pondering about how to preserve her hold upon the little 
that was hers, to secure her freedom and her independence. It mattered 
little whether the potential aggressor were Germany or, as might be 
apprehended in present circumstances, Russia. 

The invasion of 1940 taught the bitter and costly leasson that the bare 
proclamation of one’s intention to stay neutral has little chance of being 
respected by a Power with “overriding” interests. ‘The fate of another 
small country, Belgium, both in that year and in 1940 showed that even a 
thorough military preparedness is helpless when one has to stand up alone 
against an all-out offensive by a vastly superior army. Might a more 
powerful bloc formed by the coalition of Danish with Swedish and 
Norwegian forces be able to avert an eventual tide-wave from breaking in 
over their shores? ‘The prevailing argument was that in a contest between 
East and West both parties should find it helpful to be dispensed with the 
maintenance of a northern front. If Denmark and Sweden were barring 
the Straits, and this latter together with Norway so-to-say neutralising 
the entire north-western sector, the only possible point of contact in that 
end of Europe would be the stormy waters of the Arctic Ocean off North 
Cape. 

In 1914, on the outbreak of War, the three Northern Kings met together 
in Malmoe, the first great public manifestation of Scandinavian solidarity. 
Circumstances allowed them to steer clear of that disaster. But con- 
ditions proved different in 1939/40. ‘The idea of a Northern Defensive 
Alliance had come too late. During the twenties and ’thirties little had 
been spoken of the question, both Norway and Denmark suffering from 
an acute crisis of “defence-nihilism” that blinded their eyes to the over- 
hanging danger. When the blow fell, nothing had been undertaken, and 
scarcely anything investigated. The plans were resumed in the ’forties, 
but found little response except in Denmark. Sweden remained confident 
in her proper might which, she hoped, would allow her to escape being 
drawn into a war where no interests of hers were involved. She was 
moreover loath to undertake anything that might prejudice the position 
of her “eldest daughter,” Finland, vis-a-vis Russia. Norway placed her 
trust in Great Britain, and felt unwilling to assume commitments in 
respect of the Baltic Sea whose affairs she considered as being only of 
indirect concern to her. Against the Norwegian refusal, and Swedish 
reluctance, the project was bound to fail. Great Britain was Denmark’s 
obvious choice. On land military traditions would have pointed to France. 
But the Danish problem was primarily a naval one, arising out of her 
capacity as the guardian of the Straits. ‘That key position must be held 
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for Britain at all costs. France and Britain being signatories to the North 
Atlantic Treaty, Denmark obtained the backing of both, and of the U.S.A., 
by joining the NATO. Norway fell in also, while Sweden draped herself 
in her isolation. ‘The decision of the Danish government was approved 
wholeheartedly by the great majority of the nation: the Conservatives and 
Leftists (peasants’ party), and the Social-Democrats. Even the small 
Radical party marked their adhesion, if only in an equivocal way owing 
to their anti-militaristic traditions, which time and again would lead them 
to dispute financial and other measures for the implementation of the 
military preparedness consequent thereupon. Only the Communists 
as was to be expected, raised a storm of protestations against the Danish 
government's “lowering themselves to the réle of Wall Street puppets.” 
Seen by Danish eyes, NATO membership is assuring the country an 
all-out assistance against aggression, the participation in her defence, and 
ultimate restoration if she should be temporarily overrun as in Korea. 
To the Allies, the stress must be laid upon the willingness of Denmark to 
prepare herself, and to allow them to assist her therewith, for holding the 
Straits and her land territory in such a manner that they could not be 
used as a basis for aerial and naval warfare against any of them. 

Considered as a “hedgehog position,” Denmark would have to rely 
upon her air force to detect in time an assault by air or by sea, from the 
south or the east. Her navy, backed by powerful coastal fortifications at 
the entrances to the Straits, and elsewhere, would have to patrol the seas, 
mining the waters, fighting enemy submarines, and attempting to ward 
off an approaching landing force. ‘lhe actual opposition to such enemy 
troops as might have succeeded in disembarking upon the shores or being 
parachuted into the fields, or pushing north into Jutland via Holstein, was 
the task of the field army, assisted by the Home Guard during the initial 
phase of the attack. 

Following the general principles of NATO strategy the Danish defence 
was organised along parallel lines with that of the other signatories to 
the ‘Treaty. Armament and equipment were standardised, and sub- 
stantial amounts of outfit of all kinds received from the U.S.A. and 
Britain: small arms, ordnance, trucks, Centurion tanks, and light men-o- 
war of various types specially fit for navigation in Danish waters, etc. 
The Danish army, being recruited by conscription, had its service term 
raised to eighteen months, to be introduced successively as barracks 
could be built and the cadres formed by the training of a sufficient 
number of commissioned and non-commissioned officers of which the 
army was gravely under-staffed, owing to the low ebb of the Danish defence 
system during the preceding decades. 

A particular problem was how speedily to raise the air force to the 
minimum strength required to enable it to fulfil its destiny. It was 
eventually suggested that the U.S.A. should lend Denmark some 150 or 
200 modern fighter aircraft, with their flying and ground personnel, some 
4,000 men in all, and the ancillary services, which should be garrisoned at 
various airfields in Jutland. Against the opposition of the Communists 
and Radicals the majority in parliament appeared as won over for the 
scheme when unexpectedly the Socialists swung round, declaring that they 
could not approve of its realisation “in present circumstances.” Their 
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explanations of the meaning of that qualification were rather vague, the 
two parties forming the government insinuating demagogic preoccupations 
in anticipation of the imminent elections (September, 1953) to the new 
single-chamber parliament when the Socialists might hope to win over a 
proportion of wavering ex-communists through appearing less adamant 
upon the NATO policy. Wishing to carry the measure only with a solid 
backing from the nation and parliament the government have therefore 
decided to keep it in abeyance, pending the electoral campaign. 

In her capacity of an ex-enemy to Germany, Denmark has detached a 
small force, some 1,600 men, to share in the Allied occupation of Western 
Germany. It is stationed in the Holstein town of Itzehoe and con- 
stitutes a link in the cover of Denmark’s only land frontier, in Slesvig. 
When, in the spring of 1953, the Norwegian occupation corps was with- 
drawn, being required at home to fill up gaps in the local defence, it was 
suggested that Denmark should send another 2,400 men to replace them. 
‘That would have palliated, to a certain degree, the lack of barracks at 
home and allowed the speeding up of the training of new cadres, thus 
activating the introduction of the 18 months’ service. Here again the 
governmental parties acquiesced, but the Socialists made common cause 
with Radicals and Communists against the proposal. Their avowed 
argument was that the Danish regiment in Holstein would find themselves 
in a most precarious position in the case of a Russian invasion starting 
across the “Iron Curtain” only a few miles off, at Lubeck, and becoming 
the prey of a useless massacre, unless the Allies would consent to reinforce 
their Schleswig-Holstein garrisons substantially with British or other 
troops drawn from the rest of Western Germany. ‘The government 
objected that 4,000 Danish troops down there could always be better 
than only 1,600 and, after all, their position would be no worse than before 
the Norwegian withdrawal. Anyway, the SHAPE did, at the time, see 
no means of sparing Allied troops for the purpose, so things were left in 
the old state, eventually to be reconsidered when the new Danish parliament 
will have shown its hand. 

As a minor Power, at one time contemptuously treated as a “‘state of 
limited interests” —as if life, liberty and security were less vital to her than 
to any other—Denmark takes a lively interest in anything that may pro- 
mote the brotherhood of nations in peace and goodwill. She is virtually 
compelled to follow the British lead on whose solidarity in the realm of 
defence her existence depends. ‘Their political and economic interests 
are no less interlocking. ‘The parallelism of their policies is in particular 
showing also in respect of the European Defence Community. The Danish 
armed forces are already insufficient to assure, left to themselves, the 
efficient defence of their country. There would be no question of 
allowing even a token force to be distracted for use abroad. At present 
nobody can foretell what may be the ultimate fate or the shape of the 
E.D.C. The British objections to it are well known, which views may 
largely coincide with those of the Danes. On principle Denmark is 
favourably disposed towards a European military defence system, a 
common force composed by integration of the various national armies, 
with standardisation of arms, services and equipment. But, like Great 
Britain and France, she believes that the superior interests, the fighting 
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morale of the troops, and the backing of the populations, could only 
obtain through those national armies preserving their individuality, unity 
being restricted to the top level. 

In 1864 Denmark confronted the combined Prussian and Austrian 
armies, alone, abandoned by her traditional friends England and France. 
Crushed by the cruel defeat she gave herself over to the despair the nature 
of which found itself crystallised in the notorious phrase: What is the use?— 
Danes of today know that it is of use to resist, even against impossible 
odds, as was rightly shown by the Resistance Movement during the 
German Occupation. The ’thirties taught them, and the World, the 
fallacies of an appeasement policy. Denmark had believed in her 
“outlying” geographical location as a sufficient shield against her being 
drawn into the strife among Big Powers: she realised that, on the con- 
trary, her strategic key position constitutes a double danger, a helpless 
“vacuum” only inciting the adversaries to race for its occupation, while 
a “hedgehog” may be left in peace. The nation has regained confidence 
in itself and is assuming its responsibilities in the Concert of Nations. 
Without ever relinquishing her vigilance towards Germany, Denmark is, 
with the rest of the Western World apprehensive of the ‘Tartar enigma. 
What she would fear most of all is that the incomprehension of, or the 
dissensions among, the Atlantic statesmen might throw Germany into the 
fold of the Soviet bear-garden, re-editing Bismarck’s ‘‘re-insurance”’ 
policy. ‘They are standing behind their government in its efforts to lead 
that ‘‘active foreign policy” which once upon a time had been proclaimed 
the apanage of the Great, and preposterous for a country whose motto 
ought to be:“‘Qui bene latuit, bene vixit.”. To the Danes their stake in 


the peace and freedom of the world is, as has been said above, the very 
existence of their country. Conscious of their responsibilities towards 
themselves, and towards all peoples, the Danish nation has reoccupied its 
seat in the Council and wants its voice to be heard. 

Copenhagen. Kay HECKSCHER. 


RIVAROL 


NTOINE RIVAROL or de Rivarol, the bicentenary of whose birth 
Ai. now being celebrated in Paris, was born at Bagnols in the Lot 

district and died April 11th 1801. His father made great sacrifices 
for his education. Apparently he was educated by the Josephites at 
Bagnols, the Sulpiciens of Bourg-Saint-Andéol, and finally at Sainte- 
Garde d’Avignon. He was brought up for the priesthood but left Sainte- 
Garde to return to Bagnols. Between his return to Bagnols and his 
arrival in Paris in 1777, he disappears from record, as it were. We do 
not know what he did or even how he reached Paris, but after the beginning 
of the year 1777 when he was twenty-four, there are no further gaps. 
His face and figure were singularly attractive, and his conversation even 
at twenty-four was entrancing; in fact it is because of this rare and 
singular gift that his value as a thinker, historian, psychologist and literary 
critic has not been sufficiently appreciated. As Remy de Gourmont says, 
those who have read Rivarol do not mention him, and those who talk of 
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him, have not read him. He cites in this connexion Emile Faguet who 
attributes to Rivarol a Dictionary that he never wrote, and calls the 
Discours préliminaire to the Dictionary “not a bad morceau’’, though it is 
380 quarto pages. Faguet also says that Rivarol also collaborated in the 
Journal Politique National; in the 56 numbers of this publication there 
are hardly fifty lines that are not his. ‘To the 320 numbers of the Acts of 
the Apostles there are hardly thirty pages of Rivarol. He has also suffered 
at the hands of Acton who hardly mentions him, while he quotes Mallet 
du Pan, who was simply the mouthpiece of Rivarol. Burke at least was 
grateful and honest. Most of the ideas in his Reflections on the French 
Revolution come from Rivarol. In a letter of 1791 to Claude-Francois, 
Rivarol’s brother, Burke writes, “I saw too late to be able to profit by them 
the admirable annals of your brother. One day they will be placed beside 
those of Tacitus.” 

There are so many sides to the genius, and the word is used advisedly, 
of Rivarol, that in a brief article it would be unhelpful to try and deal with 
them all. His political views seem to be the most apropos for our own 
time. Although he certainly considered that some reforms were urgent, 
he had no desire to destroy utterly. In fact, it might well be said, that 
politically France ended in the flash of glory that was the First Napoleon, 
and has never been so powerful again. ‘The Journal Politique National 
contains some remarkable thoughts both on practical and theoretical 
politics. Possibly this is why so few of our compilers of political theories 
mention Rivarol, because he wrote during a monstrous upheaval and lost 
neither his head, literally or metaphorically, nor his lucidity or wit. He 
writes of himself: ‘“‘We are the first among French writers to write against 
the Revolution before the taking of the Bastile. . . We dared, and this 
was not without danger and certainly without hope of reward, for both 
our conscience and our reason inspired us at a period when every one 
saw in the Revolution the great blessing of philosophy, the culmination 
of all wishes, the association of all efforts, and the fruit of all enlightenment. 
He belongs to the same class of historians as Machiavelli, whose Discorst 
on the first decade of livy are, unfortunately, too little known. “Words,” 
writes Rivarol, “will always govern men.” He referred to the Declaration 
of the Rights of Man as “this criminal preface to an impossible bock.” 
Again he remarks, ‘‘Nature has put man on earth with limited powers and 
unlimited desires.” Could man’s perpetual need for self-deception be 
better described than in this sentence?. 

Rivarol’s political criticism of Rousseau is concise but deadly. ‘The 
most fervid enemy of political order, Rousseau, says that man is naturally 
free, just and good; but he means by that solitary man. ‘This is trifling, 
for there is no virtue without relation. With regard to whom can a 
solitary being be free, just and good? Yet it is with this false idea that 
this philosopher attacked the political order, looking for abstract man 
among men, independence amid ties and duties, solitude in the midst of 
cities, and everlastingly complaining against a nation for not being one 
man”’? Again, Rivarol writes: “Montesquieu, who was the first to state the 
distinction between the three powers, i.e., legislative, executive and 
judiciary, proved that they existed in each form of government, whether 
democracy or monarchy, despotism or aristocracy, just as the primitive 
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colours exist and are to be found in every one of the sun’s rays. But he 
did not state clearly while discussing the different sorts of government 
that pure democracy like pure despotism did not exist and could not 
exist on earth; that these were two products of our reasoning power, two 
creations of our mind, two models towards which all the governments of 
the world tended, since in actual fact there is no state in which all people 
govern all the time by themselves without having representatives, and 
there is no empire on this globe where the will of one man is put into 
deeds without any opposition. From this it results that, since all possible 
governments fluctuate between pure democracy and pure despotism, as 
between two extremes to which they approach more or less, there is not 
and never can be in this world anything except aristocracies, that is to 
say, mixed governments. ‘lhis term is rightly applied to the government 
of those states in which an irremovable senate governs everything without 
ever consulting the people. Such is Venice, which has been called a 
republic; it is a pure aristocracy in the sense that the three powers are in 
the hands of the nobles and that the people cannot become noble or enter 
into the senate. ‘The state in which the will of one man more often makes 
laws and decides the question of the life and death of its subjects is called 
a despotic state. Such is the Turkish empire. But it is untrue that the 
Sultan is the absolute master; his power finds itself limited at every step 
and he is forced to recognise these limits. Possibly his poor opinion of 
financiers has been an obstacle in the way to due recognition.” “I place,” 
says Rivarol, ‘‘in the lowest rank the financier who, like a magician, can 
with a single stroke of his pen transport his fortune to the end of the 
world, and who, never using anything but symbols, is outside both nature 
and society. A government owes nothing to a man of this class. The 
maxim is fundamental and a minister can be judged according to it.” 
The maxim in question is that the favour accorded to its subjects should 
be in the inverse ratio of the mobility of their possessions, hence agriculture 
should be the most favoured. ‘Three further quotations will suffice before 
the consideration of Rivarol’s wit. On June the tenth 1792, Rivarol had 
quitted Paris to escape the guillotine; hence this judgment is interesting. 
“There is no enlightenment for the populace: it is neither French nor 
English nor Spanish. ‘The populace has always been the same in every 
country, always cannibal, always anthropophagous; and when it takes 
vengeance on its magistrates, it punishes crimes that are not always 
proved by crimes that admit of no refutation.” 

Speaking of the English language, he writes; “It may be said that if 
English has the boldness of languages that use inversions, it has also 
their obscurity and that its syntax is so bizarre that the rule has sometimes 
fewer applications than exceptions. It is held to have servile forms, 
astonishing in the tongue of a free people, which render it less suitable 
for conversation than the French language that runs so lightly and so 
independently. ‘The cause of this is that the English have passed from 
the extremest degree of slavery to the highest pinnacle of political liberty, 
while we have passed from an almost democratic liberty to an almost 
absolute monarchy.” None of Rivarol’s wit is far-fetched; it is always 
germane to his subject. ‘‘What is generally horrible in this world is 
that we show equal enthusiasm in securing happiness for ourselves and in 
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preventing others from acquiring it. Plenty of men look daggers at us 
as often as they look at us.” In 1790 he wrote: “Either the king will 
have an army or the army will have a king.” Mirabeau was capable of 
anything for money, even of a good action. 

Up to now there were three styles of writing, the simple, the moderate 
and the sublime, which are innocently classed under rhetoric. But we 
are now compelled to admit a fourth since M. Necker has taken to writing; 
it is “the ministerial style.” ‘““The Abbé Millot is not an historian; he 
does commissions in history.” “English women have two left arms.” 
Rivarol had married an Anglo-Scot. ‘The cat does not caress us; it 
caresses itself on us.’’ But it is fatal to start quoting Rivarol, for one 
always feels that the best has been left out. It is to be hoped that enough 
has been quoted to show his powers as a political thinker and as a wit. 

G. W. Harris. 


IN THE ROUSSILLON 


N these days of swift and easy travel to refer to any part of France as 
[eine relatively little known is tantamount to asking for scepticism. 

Yet mention the Roussillon as an objective, and a blank look comes 
over the faces of many who pride themselves on knowing that country 
rather well. Certain it is that ““G.B.” cars and British tourists are scarcer 
there, despite its undeniable attractions, than in any other near Mediter- 
ranean region. ‘True, this south-western corner of French territory lacks 
casinos—except a modest one at inland Amélie-les-Bains—sophisticated 
bathing beaches—though the sweep of La Racou, for one, could swallow 
several far better known plages farther north—smart, restaurants, gilded 
ballrooms, de-luxe hotels, and the like. Yet how much, how very much, 
this little province—roughly seventy miles long by forty miles wide— 
has in their place! As Basil Collier so rightly says, “This triangle (i.e., 
the Corbiéres, the Pyrenees and its base, the sea,) encloses an area no 
larger than an English county, in which are found in great variety the 
landscape of mountain, valley, plain and coast; a climate which recalls in 
turn the clear cold of the far north and the tepid shores of Africa; a fauna 
which extends from the pine and ilex of the Mediterranean to such 
eremitical members of the vegetable race as are to be discovered elsewhere 
only among the dizzy peaks of the High Alps, or within the borders of the 
Arctic Circle.””* 

The people, politically loyal to France, nevertheless pride themselves 
on being Catalans first, kin to those on the Spanish side of the border. 
Though all speak the French language, their own peculiar rendering of 
the native tongue is the speech you mostly hear in villages and fishing 
communities. Cooking nowadays has little of Spain about it, but much 
of their neighbour’s past, and present, influence can be seen in other 
respects, particularly architecture, and especially churches. Catalan 
costume has practically died out, being revived only on national and local 
feast-days, but among middle-aged and elderly women the characteristic 


1Catalan France. 
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knotting and folding of the black kerchiefed head-dress is still fairly 
common. ‘The men adopt the Basque type of beret. 

Geographically the Roussillon has three distinct features—on the east, 
a coastline which is mostly saltmarsh (the Salanque); on the west, the 
high plateau of the Cerdagne; and, from north to south, intersected by 
the Agly, Tet and Tech rivers, the mountain ranges of the Corbiéres, 
Fenouilledes, Aspres and Albéres. To these may be added, in the 
extreme south-west of the province, and forming the Franco-Spanish 
frontier, the Pyrenees. Paradoxical as it may seem it is not the mountains, 
however, which have kept the Roussillon a province little spoilt by tourism 
—though they have certainly done their share in keeping it unexplored— 
but its most easily reached feature, the coast. There is something of a 
brooding melancholy about the forty-five miles of grey shingle-sand, 
broken by salt water lakes and occasional very low cliffs, which comprise 
most of its sea-washed shore, a melancholy apt to repel all but those in 
search of peace or loneliness. Bravely a few small colonies of week-end 
chalets, the neuclei of newly developed resorts, appear here and there. 
But on the whole the area from the Ftang de Salses to Collioure is little 
disturbed by holiday folk. 

Both road and railway skirt the flatlands but on, or near, these com- 
munications are three places which make up for somewhat uninteresting 
scenery; Salses, Perpignan, Elne. Salses, surrounded by vineyards, and 
near its extensive salt lake, has a 15th cent. (1497) fort which was so 
sturdily, superbly designed, and remained so well preserved, that even 
that arch-restorer, Vauban, could find little grounds for touching it. 
Perpignan, chief town of the Pyrénées-Orientales, is the former capital of 
the Roussillon, and during the 12th and 13th centuries was the favoured 
residential city of the kings of Majorca, to whose kingdom the Roussillon 
was then united. After various vicissitudes it was finally annexed by 
France in 1659. It is a bright town, with an air of gaiety in its narrow 
streets, thronged in season with shoppers and pleasure-seekers. The 
hub of all commerce, the Place de la République, is as much French in 
atmosphere as the older part is Catalan-Spanish. 

Elne, to the expectant, is a disappointment if not tragedy. Once 
Illiberis of the Sardones, by which Hannibal camped in B.C. 218, and 
later named Helena by her son, the Emperor Constantine, all that is left 
in that dusty, drab little town is an old Romanesque cathedral and some 
richly carved marble cloisters—fine, but not all of the original 12th 
century. From the tower one looks over three miles cf irrigated, cul- 
tivated land where once was sea. 

With the beginning of the Céte Vermeille—from the strata splashes of 
red here and there—at Collioure, however, scenic monotony vanishes. 
For here the Albéres come down to touch the sea, and the road, dipping 
“in and out and round about” is a veritable corniche, with far reaching 
views equal to any of the Céte d’Azur. Colourful gem of this short 
stretch is undoubtedly Collioure, if admittedly more picturesque to look 
at than to be in, with its sardine-canning factory, small modernised hotels, 
and rather awake-to-opportunity air. Yet to see spontaneous Catalan 
dancing in its street; to watch the men play their variation of bowls in the 
shady place; to follow, with their long fine-meshed palavas, the fishing 
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boats out to sea; to hear the clump of boots returning at dawn—is to know 
that underneath the surface life goes on as it has done for many hundreds 
of years. Banyuls, noted for its wine (nor must Grenache be forgotten 
in this respect), Port Vendres (Portus Veneris), thriving harbour (third in 
size of the French Mediterranean ports), its arriving North African 
cargoes and crews mixed up with huge bales of locally stripped cork 
waiting to go out, and the frontier village of Cerbére complete the hot, 
sun-caressed Céte Vermeille. 

At the other extreme, at the Roussillon’s apex, as it were, is the Cerdagne 
plateau, cool in summer and extremely cold in winter. In late June lilac 
trees are only just breaking into first blossom, while fields and fields of 
pheasant’s-eye narcissi vie in vividness with golden richness of gorse- 
covered slopes. ‘The wall-surrounded, moated fort of Mont Louis— 
5,280 feet a.s.1.—has the unenviable reputation of being the coldest town 
in the whole of France. But from here, during the 20-mile descent to 
Villefranche, what breath-taking views are there! In the distance the 
foothills and peaks of the Pyrenees; snow-tipped, sombre, aloof. In the 
foreground, the broad rolling tableland of rock, down and field. In 
French Cerdagne, too, is one of those somewhat amusing anomolies 
which sometimes occur. A Franco-Spanish Commission were sitting in 
November, 1660, at the town of Llivia which was entirely forgotten by 
them in the allocation of places. ‘The Spanish claimed it, and for some 
reason the French could not dispute the claim. Hence an eight-square-mile 
isiand of Spain, guarded at a neutral road entrance by Spanish civilian 
police. Long chapters could be written of each valley, even of the 
shortest, the Agly, with its vineyards, simple villages and perched-on-high 
castles, such as Queribus and Pierrepertuse—ruined, but unforgettable 
The ‘Tet, middle and longest, rises in the wildly remote lake of La 
Bouillouse, near the Pyrennean Pic Carlit (9,585 feet) in the west. Strung 
along it are not unworthy Catalonian jewels; True-les-Bains (with hot 
thermal springs), Olette, Villefranche, Prades, Ille-sur-Tet, Perpignan. 
The most southerly, the Tech—that which, with its silt, pushed the sea 
away from Elne—has, just near the mountain frontier, Prats-de-Mille, 
another walled town; Arles-sur-Tech, noted for its Romanesque church 
and cloisters; Amiélie-les-Bains, named after the Empress by Lcuis 
Philippe, now living a genteel life of quiet spa-dom. 

Between the Tet and the Tech lies that which is the mystical heart of 
all Roussillon; Canigou. ‘This abruptly rearing, dominating mountain, 
9,135 feet high, is the last (or first, depending on your approach) of the 
Pyrennean giants. But it is more than that. It is the aeons-old god of 
the Roussillon, the home of fadas and bruixas, sirenly alluring, and not so 
alluring but equally powerful, creatures of the other world. Wreathed 
as much in mystery and superstition as it is almost always in cloud, 
Canigou was considered unclimable even until 1834, except at dire risk 
of devastating godlike wrath. ‘To-day the spell is broken. A mountain 
road goes near its summit, and a chalet-hotel awaits the visitor. But 
those who ascend on foot do so with due caution. Canigou can conjure 
up clouds, fog and storm nearly as fast as one can say its name. Equally 
as suddenly, especially along the coast, can come Catalonia’s tramontana, 
a harsh cold wind from the sea which whips the sands to biting, cutting 
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fury and unpredictably bringing either startlingly clear blue skies or all- 
over grey cloud ceilings. 

With so much variety of landscape, so many natural beauties to hold one, 
with the commerce of sardine and anchovy canning, cork-stripping, vine 
and vegetable growing, wine-bottling, the making of espadrilles, timber, 
and a few other industries, it is not easy to feel in the present the lingering 
touches of an ancient past. Yet they are there—in its name, from the 
Greek Ruscino, sited near Perpignan; in the pagan-inspired dances of 
Arles-sur-T'ech; in the tradition of Hannibal (and elephants) crossing the 
Pyrenees and passing through without hindrance from the inhabitants; 
in a few Roman milestones; in its monasteries and shrines; in stories and 
legends of ‘‘battles long ago.”’ 

LILIAN Gray. 


JOAN THE PROTECTRESS 


XACTLY three hundred years ago, Oliver Cromwell ordered “the 
Binns to be removed”, dissolved the Long Parliament, and he and 
his wife moved into residence at Whitehall. ‘The removal to the 
new home was not a popular step, for the “Lord Protector of the 
Commonwealth” to take. ‘The Roundhead musketeers, piked halberdiers, 
and household guards were hustled and jeered at by the angry crowd as 
bundles of bedding were thrown out of the windows into the muddy street 
below. Soon great stacks of furniture were blocking the thoroughfare— 
no less than a hundred families were evicted by Order of ‘the Council and 
rendered homeless. So many men who have occupied high places in 
history have been influenced, for better or worse, softened or hardened, 
by their wives. One cannot help but sympathise with Cromwell, who 
was married to a parsimonious virago. No wonder he was dubbed the 
“Gloomy Brewer” in the satirical Rump Songs of the Cavaliers, and he 
must often have required “Dutch courage’”’ to face up to the discomfort 
of his domestic and matrimonial life. 
“A Brewer may be as bold as Hector, 
When he has drunk a cup of nectar 
And a Brewer may be Lord Protector.” 

It is possible that the man who formed the Barebone Parliament might 
have been less morose, and the Puritan régime less severe and strait-laced, 
had he not married at St. Giles’, Cripplegate, Elizabeth Bourchier, a city 
merchant’s daughter. Elizabeth, commonly called Protectress Joan, was 
a plain, very corpulent woman, devoid of all feminine charm. Her 
complete lack of refinement was only outmatched by her avarice and 
formidable temper. If her husband was the Lord Protector, ruling the 
country with an iron glove, Joan lorded over her own house at Whitehall 
with no less severity. Before the move to Whitehall the Cromwells lived 
in quite a small establishment in Charing Cross. But very soon this 
became too small to hold the treasure that was being accumulated by the 
pillage of the Roundhead soldiers from the great mansions of the Royalists, 
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Joan, who dressed eccentrically, but not without a certain wisdom in 
these turbulent times, in a hood and light armour, suddenly found herself 
rich beyond the dreams of avarice, and her home became a kind of Exchange 
and Mart for greedy treasure seekers. After the capture and sacking of 
Basingstoke the soldiers were persuaded by threats and small bribes to give 
up the loot, and it was taken by the officers to Cromwell’s London home. 
Joan received the booty with little thanks, and regaled the officers only 
with a banquet of bread and butter and small beer. The prayers, in fact, 
lasted longer than the meal itself. As soon as the Protector’s wife had 
established herself at Whitehall, she set about planning alterations to the 
interior, and the names of all the apartments were changed. She had a 
great fear of being alone, and she liked all the state rooms and even the 
bedchambers to be easily accessible to her. She was suspicious of 
everyone to such an extent that she ordered trap doors, winding stairs, 
and hidden passages to be made, so that she could pounce unexpectedly 
on those she imagined to be plotting against her. No one living or em- 
ployed at Whitehall was allowed to whisper. 

Many people with an eye to favour and advancement gave Joan costly 
jewels, but they had no sooner been accepted than they were sold or 
bargained for something of still greater worth. In spite of all her wealth 
Joan made no outward display of finery. ‘Though her daughters were 
accompanied, when they went out, by several tire-women, she herself 
went about on horseback with only Oliver’s horse-boys running breath- 
lessly in attendance. It is said that if a boy lagged behind and did not 
keep right on the horse’s tail, she would shout threats at him which could 
be heard two streets away. As she became more corpulent and less active, 
she gave up riding and purchased a coach, but nothing would induce her 
to buy a new one. In this second-hand and well worn vehicle she drove 
about the streets round Whitehall shopping and driving hard bargains 
with anyone bold enough to deal with her. On one occasion while out 
buying vegetables she was offered some early green peas by a woman who 
had already refused ‘an angel” for them from a cook in the Strand. Joan 
only offered five shillings for two sacks full, and when the woman 
murmured to her Highness that the money was too little “for the fame’, 
Joan retorted with some severe and very outspoken remarks upon the 
luxury of the times. Only one man accompanied her, who acted as part 
caterer for the Whitehall establishment, butler’ at meal times, and as 
gentleman usher on the more official occasions. ‘This general factotum 
became so shabby in the course of his many duties that he was hardly 
presentable, yet Joan refused to pay for new clothes and continually 
nagged to the Council till the livery for her servants was provided at the 
State’s expense. When new horses were badly needed to draw her coach, 
she chose old troopers, which she was able to purchase at a knacker’s fee 
from the army. 

Though her dealings outside Whitehall were incredibly mean, the 
domestic régime inside the official residence of the Protector was no less 
economical and stringent, the number of servants kept being so small that 
it was almost impossible to keep the apartments clean. Joan, however, was 
certainly a hard worker, and all the rooms of the household down to the 
kitchens came under her personal scrutiny and supervision. Few of 
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those who worked in Whitehall escaped the whip lash of her tongue, and 
everything from meals to service she endeavoured to run at a profit for 
herself. Fortunately Cromwell had a great dislike for “compound dishes”’ 
and liked only the simplest of food. It was not difficult for his wife to 
supply him with his favourite mid-day meal of cold veal and oranges. 
When, however, just before the start of the war with Spain the short 
supply of oranges went on the “black market”, the Protectress refused to 
pay the exorbitant price of 4d. each for Sevilles. At one time Mr. Starkey, 
a cook at Whitehall, was accused of drunkenness and when Joan had him 
brought before her husband, he vomited in Old Noll’s presence. Joan 
strode forward, clipped the man about the ears, and ordered him to be 
thrown out in the street. 

The stringent catering, meals and service at Whitehall became a by- 
word. Half capons were roasted and served even when honoured guests 
were present, and every detail of the kitchen accounts was rigorously 
kept, and with any small profits accruing the royal housekeeper bought 
candles and other things in daily household use. Joan always protested 
that she was unable to manage on the sum given to her by the State for 
the maintenance of the household—sixty-four thousand pounds per 
annum. She was so insistent about its inadequacy that when Colonel 
Philip Jones was appointed Controller of the Privy Purse the amount was 
raised to {1,923 per week for “odd money” and {£100,000 yearly “‘to 
prevent deceit and any colluding practices”. Joan was the first person 
of royal status to establish a London dairy, and she no doubt saved a 
considerable milkman’s bill by providing milk for Whitehall from her own 
cows, which she grazed in St. James’ Park. She employed six girls as 
her personal maids, all spinsters and daughters of ministers, whom she 
kept busy sewing and stitching in her privy-chamber. And when there 
was no needle-work to be done they helped the dairy-maids in making 
butter. With all his Puritanical views, Cromwell was by no means averse 
to draughts of good ale, and Joan, with an eye always to profits, would 
have liked a brew-house to make home ale as well as a dairy in Whitehall. 
But small ale, called “Morning Dew’’, was cheap in London in these days 
—only 7s. 6d. a barrel, and the Protector liked it so much that he would 
drink nothing else. ‘The time for meals was strictly adhered to, as was the 
order in which the household officials of low and high degree ate. At 
mid-day a bell was rung, and the halberdiers who formed the chosen 
band of guards sat down to eat with the inferior (junior) officers. Later 
the bell was rung again, and Cromwell and his wife, together with ten 
stewards and the guests, dined in the Hall. In the same room a big 
table was set near the stairs for the higher officers of the army, ministers 
and secular officials of the State. A sum of ten shillings was spent on 
flesh and fish for each visitor, and each was given a bottle of sack and two 
of claret. 

From these highly regulated and regimented meals there were never 
any “‘left overs”, and there was little chance for extra pickings in the 
kitchens by the servants. If any official was absent from a meal while on 
duties elsewhere, his food was put on a plate and kept in the buttery till 
his return. ‘There was no official supper provided for the household, and 
Oliver and his wife rarely ate more than one egg each for their evening 
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meal. Beef was bought in eight ton lots and continually boiled for the 
servants—the broth being given to the poor at St. Margaret’s, Westminster, 
every day. Even after Cromwell’s death at Whitehall in 1658, on the 
night of London’s greatest storm, Joan continued to keep an eye on 
expenditure. By intrigue she managed to safeguard her own purse and 
transfer her late husband’s debts to her two surviving sons, Henry and 
Richard, who paid for the costly funeral, the embalmment of the body 
and interment in Westminster Abbey. On the very day after Cromwell's 
death the guards outside Whitehall rushed into the banqueting hall, took 
the meat by force from Joan’s very plate as she sat eating, and demanded 
with threats arrears of pay. But even in this plight Protectress Joan, who 
was to survive her husband by seven years, remained unmoved, and her 
bitter tongue did not fail her. She turned to Fleetwood, the officer in 
charge of the guards, and remarked that he had “brought his hogs to a 


fine market.” 
SyLviA MAYNARD. 


THE WOOD CRICKET IN DEVON 


ALKING along a country road in Devon on a warm day in late 
August, I was much puzzled by what seemed to be the distant 


song of a Grasshopper Warbler. I had never before heard this 
song in August, and, moreover, the type of country was not typical of 


the bird’s usual haunts. On one side of the road stretched level cultivated 
fields, while on the other was a plantation of mixed beech and conifers 
with open meadow on two sides. ‘The sound was elusive: a soft, reeling 
trill which, as I changed my position, seemed to come now from across 
the fields, now from within the plantation. At times I even fancied it 
emanated from the sun-warmed air itself. ‘Then suddenly the ear 
‘focused’ itself and I realised the sound was coming from the grass 
verge within 5 yards of my feet. ‘This was my first experience of the 
Wood Cricket’s song. In Britain we are poorly-off for crickets. The 
Field Cricket and the Mole Cricket are now extremely rare and the 
House Cricket, once accepted as a member of the household, is becoming 
scarcer as more hygienic conditions prevail. Our fourth species, the Wood 
Cricket, is the most local of ali and was, until quite recently, thought to 
be confined to the New Forest and the Isle of Wight. But between 1948 
and 1950 I had the good fortune to find 10 colonies within a few miles of 
my home at Sidmouth. And one of these, situated in a wood near Exeter, 
corroborated a record for Devon which had remained unconfirmed for 
about 100 years. 

On consulting all available entomological literature I discovered that, 
in spite of its abundance in the New Forest (that happy hunting-ground 
of entomologists), this cricket had been badly neglected, and that for 
details of its life and habits I must go to the insect itself. So much the 
better. ‘The Wood Cricket is the smallest and the most attractive of our 
crickets. ‘The male measures only three-eighths of an inch in length and 
is neat and well-proportioned, possessing neither the ungainly head of 
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the Field Cricket nor the unhealthy pallor of the House Cricket. His 
colour is a deep, brownish black with a row of minute, white dots down 
the centre of the abdomen. ‘The elytra, or wing-cases, cover only half the 
abdomen. ‘True wings are entirely absent. ‘The female is a little larger 
and is a mottled earth-brown; her most distinctive feature is the long, 
needle-like ovipositor which projects from the apex of her abdomen. ‘The 
young, or nymphs, resemble the male, but the sexes are indistinguishable 
until approaching maturity. ‘The typical habitat appears to be woodland, 
where the crickets live entirely amongst fallen leaves along rides, banks 
and clearings. But of the Devon colonies four are not in woods. One 
extends along the verges of a country road, another is along the foot of a 
bank bordering an orchard and two others are beside rough tracks on the 
edge of heath-land. Whether or not in woodland these Devon colonies 
are all associated with oaks, the fallen leaves of which seem to be preferred 
to those of any other tree; but whether this applies in the New Forest 
I cannot say. I doubt if this preference is governed by any particular 
food-supply, for the insect is omnivorous. It is probable that oak leaves 
provide the most suitable cover in winter. Yet in Germany this cricket 
is found largely in beech-forest regions. 

The Wood Cricket has a two-yearly life-cycle, and in this it differs from 
all other British crickets and grasshoppers. ‘The eggs are laid from July 
until about October; these remain dormant throughout the winter and 
hatch the following June. ‘The nymphs moult about 4 times and by autumn 
are approximately three-sixteenths of an inch long. Growth then ceases 
until the following April or May, then after another 3-5 moults they 
become adult in early July or August. Breeding begins almost at once 
and continues until October or later, when the adults gradually die off. 
At some colonies, however, a few live on until the new adults appear in 
July. So that nymphs and adults may be found throughout the year. 
For two years | kept pairs and nymphs in captivity. Confined in 
ordinary 2lb. jam jars containing about one inch of.sandy, woodland 
mould and a few dead oak leaves for cover, they thrived well and presented 
me with most of the details of their interesting life history. Food was not 
difficult. The staple diet consisted of lettuce leaf and bread crumbs, but 
during the course of my dietetic experiments the following items were 
also eaten: Leaves of honeysuckle; runner bean (leaf and pod); meat 
(cooked and raw); cheese, apple and nuts (chestnut, salted peanut and 
dessicated coco-nut); dead insects; leaf galls from oak, acorns and fungi. 
There seems little doubt that the insects are also omnivorous in the 
natural state, but they were seldom seen feeding at the colonies. Once I 
found them with their heads inside fallen apples which had rolled to the 
foot of the bank, and on two occasions I watched nymphs and adults 
feeding on the caps and stalks of fungi, including a Boletus. Several 
varieties of fungi were subsequently offered to the captives and all were 
eaten more or less readily—even the noisome Stinkhorn. It therefore 
seems likely that fungi, including the smaller moulds and mildews which 
batten on decaying oak leaves and twigs, form a substantial proportion 
of the natural diet. 

Live creatures, if at all active, were rarely attacked. Even small 
injured insects, if capable of movement, were usually rejected after 
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inspection. Uninjured aphids could move about amongst the crickets 
and even pass beneath their very jaws with impunity, whereas dead 
individuals were devoured without hesitation. Considering the canni- 
balistic habits of the House and Mole Crickets, together with the notorious 
pugnacity of the Field Cricket, it is rather surprising to find the present 
species so peaceable; and that, on the whole, adults of both sexes and the 
smallest nymphs could be successfully confined in the same jar. For, as 
a general rule, the Wood Cricket is cannibalistic only inasmuch as it 
devours the dead bodies of its own kind. Owing to this cricket’s small 
size and abbreviated elytra, its song is weak and has little carrying-power. 
Under favourable conditions it may be heard up to a distance of 5-6 yards, 
but when even a light breeze rustles the tree-foliage it is necessary to lean 
close to the ground to hear it at all. Unlike the detached chirps of the 
Field and House Crickets, the sound is an almost continuous reeling, 
punctuated by irregular and very brief pauses, thus: “trrr-t-trrrr-trrrr”’, 
etc. It probably comes nearest to the churring of the Mole Cricket but, 
of course, more subdued. A fair imitation can be produced by winding a 
wrist watch. 

When stridulating the male raises his elytra to an angle of about 45 
degrees and spreads them so that only the inner edges are in contact. 
They are then rapidly vibrated one across the other. ‘The sound varies 
with different individuals, some having a rather hard, toneless note, others 
a more metallic, bell-like quality, and it was possible to identify certain 
captive males by the tone of their song. Volume depends on temperature, 
being greatest in heat but, below 60 degrees, often reduced to a mere 
flutter, audible only by applying an ear to the mouth of the jar. The 
performance appears to be an emotional outlet, which at the same time 
serves the purpose of attracting the female. It may be stimulated by 
anger, but it is primarily associated with sexual excitement and the 
proximity of a female. ‘The sound apparently incites no rivalry amongst 
males, for the stridulation of those sexually excited does not provoke 
others to emulation. ‘This point is worth making because certain other 
members of the Order, notably the Great Green Grasshopper, appear to 
indulge in song for its own sake, or in response to the sound of their fellows. 

The male fertilizes the female by attaching to the base of her ovipositor 
a minute spermatophore—a spherical, gelatinous capsule containing the 
sperms, ‘These spermatophores are produced in pairs. ‘The first appears 
while the male is wooing his partner with song and dance, but though 
the female is attracted by his performance it may be 30-45 minutes before 
he permits her to mount him and receive the spermatophore. About 
20 minutes after the first mating the mele produces a second, larger 
spermatophore. ‘This is developed without stridulation while the insect 
remains quiescent, and until the appropriate time the female is avoided 
rather than encouraged. ‘Then further song and courtship result in a 
second mating. ‘This subsequent union is in some way dependent upon 
the first; for if for some reason the initial mating does not occur the male 
devours the spermatophore and fails to produce the larger type. ‘The 
female, having extracted the sperms, removes and eats the empty capsule. 
After each mating the insects instantly separate, but soon the female 
remounts and feeds on a secretion from a gland on the male’s right elytron. 
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The purpose of the secretion is apparently to lure the female into a 
position suitable for coition; but the fact that she feeds chiefly after mating 
suggests that some other purpose is served. Perhaps the male derives 
pleasure from the female’s feeding, and the female, some physical benefit 
from the secretion. 

In all crickets the wing-cases normally lie flat on the back with the right 
overlapping the left. One male, however, emerged from the final moult 
with the elytra reversed—the left covering the right. In this remarkable 
instance the female demolished with her mandibles the greater part of 
the male’s left elytron, evidently in order to gain access to the secretory 
gland on the right—normally the upper. ‘The male, none the worse for 
this, still persisted in his fruitless efforts to stridulate. ‘This inversion of 
elytra is interesting in view of Fabre’s experiments on the Field Cricket. 
He tried, unsuccessfully, to reverse the wing-cases of a male and cause 
him to fiddle “left-handed.” But even when a newly-moulted specimen, 
whose organs were still soft and plastic, was selected for the operation 
the insects invariably reversed their elytra to normal before stridulating. 

The Wood Cricket’s eggs are deposited singly about a quarter of inch 
below the surface of the soil. Raising her abdomen, the female lowers 
her ovipositor so that it points vertically earthwards, and after a few trial 
prods eases the organ into the soil until it is inserted to the hilt. Should 
a male intrude at this juncture he is rudely repulsed with a hind leg. 
After 3-5 minutes slight movements of her abdomen denote the passage 
of the egg down the ovipositor, and soon, with up-and-down movements 
which fill in the hole from the bottom upwards, the ovipositor is gradually 
withdrawn and the surface soil scraped over the spot. The process is 
then repeated at a different point, but only a few eggs are laid at one time. 
The Field Cricket, whose eggs hatch during the summer in which they 
are laid, must deposit her total number of eggs within two or three days: 
the Wood Cricket, free from such urgency, distributes her intermittent 
laying over the entire breeding-season. By sifting the soil and counting 
the eggs in my jars, I estimated that the normal number of eggs from one 
female is in the region of 200, and that they are laid at the rate of 2 or 3 a 
day over the season. The eggs are cigar-shaped, yellow in colour and 
about one-sixteenth of an inch long. Remaining in the soil for 10 or 11 
months, they hatch about the 4th week in June. As the egg develops 
it swells considerably and becomes paler in colour, while on either side, 
near one end, appears a large, reddish-brown spot—the eyes of the young 
cricket. ‘Through the shell on the underside the antennae and the fore 
and middle legs folded close under the body are clearly visible, and through 
the dorsal surface the segments of the nymph’s abdomen appear as faint, 
dark tines. ‘The Field Cricket’s egg is fitted with a detachable cap or lid, 
buc in the Wood Cricket the egg merely splits across the frontal end and 
for about a third of the way along one side. ‘The nymph enters the world 
swathed in a sheath which protects the legs and delicate antennae by holding 
them firmly against the underside of the body; and this sheath is retained 
during the passage through the soil to the surface. 

The enveloped larva is colourless except for a tinge of yellow and the 
conspicuous brown eye-spots. It progresses by contracting and 
lengthening the hind part of the abdomen and causing a wave or ripple to 
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flow along the whole body from the rear, expanding the head, particularly 
at the back. The pulsating head, straining rhythmically backwards, 
penetrates and grips the soil, while the movements of the abdomen push 
the nymph forward. For half-an inch or so it may move horizontally 
before turning upwards towards the surface, but before reaching the top it 
pauses for a moment and then slides head-first out of the sheath. The 
new-born nymph kicks its legs, struggles out of a pocket in the soil and 
gains the surface. It is one-sixteenth of an inch long and is almost trans- 
parent, but in 3 hours it becomes grey, and finally a uniform dark brown. 
T. J. Ricuarps. 


PARACELSUS 


N Midsummer day 1527, in the midst of a mob of excited students 

from the University of Basle, a newly-appointed Lecturer in 

Medicine tossed the immortal texts of Galen and Avicenna into the 
flames of a bonfire which the students had kindled. And the charred 
fragments which fluttered away before the eyes of the enraged faculty 
symbolised the arrival at Basle of a man who cared not a fig for tradition, 
and who regarded himself as the prophet of a new era in the healing art. 
He was young for a prophet, not more than 33, smooth-faced, plump and 
clean-shaven. His hawk-like eyes looked out at the world from beneath 
a great domed brow. ‘The mouth was firm and dimpled, and the tongue 
within it had a sharp edge for those its owner regarded as fools. From 
his waist there hung a great broadsword, the handle of which unscrewed. 
Some said he kept a devil there who sometimes danced the sword out of 
its scabbard in the silence of the night; others said it contained the elixir 
of life. It was a magical sword called Azoth, which was the name the 
alchemists gave to the creative energy of Nature itself. 

‘The young prophet’s name was on the lengthy side—Philippus Aureolus 
Theophrastus Bombastus von Hohenheim. But he had added to these a 
greater name by which the world remembers him—Paracelsus. He was 
born in 1493, the year of Columbus’s return to Spain from his first voyage 
to the New World, in the Swiss village of Einsiedeln. His father was a 
doctor and took the young Theophrastus with him on his rounds, showing 
him the curative uses of plants and inculcating those powers of observation 
which were to become the bedrock of his science. Theophrastus was 10 
when Wilhelm von Hohenheim moved to Villach in Austria, a mining 
region, where the lad learned about substances and the way elements 
could be combined. He was introduced to the wonders of alchemy, 
the chemistry of the mediaeval world. 

When about 14 years of age, he set out to see what the universities could 
teach him over and above what he had learned from his father and the use 
of his own keen eyes. In those days the universities were the last bul- 
warks of scholasticism, seeking to preserve inviolate the wisdom of the 
ancients. Nor did it take Theophrastus long to make up his mind what 
that wisdom was worth. “There is more to be learned at a Frankfurt 
fair,” he wrote, “than in many German universities.”” In another passage 
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in one of his works he enlarged on this theme, which was a favourite of his. 
“The universities do not teach all things, so a doctor must seek out old 
wives, gipsies, sorcerers, wandering tribes, robbers and take lessons from 
them. . . . Experience must verify what can be accepted or not accepted. 
Knowledge is experience.” From the first, Theophrastus was a wandering 
scholar attending one university after another. His biographers disagree 
over his itinerary; for so much legend is entwined with the historical data 
of the doctor’s life that sections of it are likely to remain an enigma. It 
seems likely that he took his Bachelor of Arts degree at Vienna and, 
perhaps three years later, a doctorate in the Italian university of Ferrara, 
where the new science of medicine flourished better than elsewhere. In 
between there were other universities where he examined—and frequently 
rejected—the “truths” of his day. 

After this more formal side of his education came the great wandering 
which, with short interruptions, lasted to the very end of his life. He 
regarded travel as essential to his healing work. ‘The curative art could 
not be learned in the universities. ‘“‘If a man wishes to become acquainted 
with many diseases,” he wrote, “he must set forth on his travels. If he 
travels far, he will gather much experience and win much knowledge.” 
No sixteenth century doctor travelled farther. ‘There was scarcely a 
country of Europe that he did not visit, Azoth suspended from his belt: 
From Spain to Scandinavia and Holy Russia he disputed with the 
accepted medical sages of the time and passed on leaving a trail of enemies. 
He never suffered fools gladly, and it is dubious whether anyone with 
less tact ever lived. He travelled in Arabia and Egypt and learned much 
from the ‘Tartar tribes by whom he appears to have been taken prisoner. 
In 1524 he returned to Europe with a reputation for miracles of healing. 
It was even said that he had brought back with him the philosopher’s 
stone. 

In the winter of 1526 the great printer Frobenius lay seriously ill in 
Basle with a leg that looked like becoming gangrenous. ‘The doctors 
treating him advised amputation. Before taking their advice, the printer 
called in Paracelsus. ‘lhe wandering scholar came and began the treat- 
ment. ‘The leg healed, and soon Frobenius resumed his normal duties. 
But the matter did not end there. Living with him was the great Erasmus, 
and the joint influence of these men was enough to get Paracelsus appointed 
Town Physician, with the right to lecture at Basle University. ‘The 
vehement Paracelsus (as bombastic as his name), who derided his medical 
colleagues as dolts and block-heads, never put himself out to win friends. 
The burning of the traditional classics of medicine was bad enough. 
But the new lecturer went further: he lectured in German instead of in 
Latin! He spoke new truths in a new language. People called him the 
“Medical Luther,” and for a few months, at the age of 33, he attracted 
students to Basle from all over Europe. 

What did he teach them? By modern standards it was a mixture of 
scientific medicine and obscurantist magic. ‘To Paracelsus man’s life was 
inseparable from that of the universe. When man fell ill, Nature was the 
real physician, and all the doctor could do was to aid nature. ‘That was 
the first principle on which the healing art was based. The second 
pertained to astrology, since the astral spirits were believed to influence 
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man. ‘The positions of the stars could aid or impede recovery. ‘Then 
again, medicine was-dependent on a knowledge of chemistry. He taught 
the uses of lead and copper, mercury, iron, sulphur and the rest in pres- 
criptions. His enemies accused him of using poisons. He replied that 
it was only the dose which made a substance poisonous. Lastly, healing 
must be based on virtue. ‘The good doctor had to be something of a 
theologian; for God could grant powers of healing and work miracles. 
‘There was a good deal of mumbo-jumbo in these teachings; but his stress 
on the need for observation and the curative powers of Nature was not 
misplaced in an age when, to quote Agrippa von Nettesheim, a contem- 
porary, the greatest reputation was “‘attained by those physicians who 
were recommended by splendid costumes, many rings and jewels, a strange 
religion, especially the Hindu or Mohammedan, and who combined with 
these a monstrous shamelessness in the praising of their medicines and 
cures.” 

Vastly different were Paracelsus’ own remedies. He bound living 
earthworms on to a festering hand, and in three days the inflammation 
had gone. An old gipsy remedy succeeded where the doctors failed. He 
is said to have cured the dreaded plague by putting a speck of the patient’s 
excreta into a bread pill and making him swallow it. ‘There were those 
who praised him as an incomparable physician: others called him a 
charlatan whose teachings were heresy and whose cures were effected by 
the power of Satan. ‘They said he was a drunkard and a fraud. Even 
today it is difficult to see him through the mud that has stuck to him. 
His outspokenness and a quarrel with a wealthy canon of the church over 
the fee to which he was entitled for curing him resulted in his leaving 
Basle in 1528. In his own words he was “a rejected member of the 
university, a heretic of the profession, a misleader of scholars.” 

Once again he began to wander over the face of Europe. At his stopping 
places he found time to write the medical books which were to perpetuate 
his reputation after his death. And all the time he healed the patients 
who came to him, while the slanderous tongues of former colleagues and 
disciples confused still further the legend of Paracelsus. In a cellar in 
Esslingen he carried on strange experiments in alchemy. Kabalistic signs 
were found on the roof of this “‘Paracelsian Cellar” as recently as 1882. 
Local people believed that the wonder-working magician was turning 
base metals into gold. In spite of his cures, he grew no more popular 
with the doctors. In Nuremberg, to prove that he was no impostor, he 
asked the city council to select a number of “incurable’’ cases for him to 
treat. He was shown a number of patients suffering from the Greek 
Leprosy. All the doctors knew they were hopeless cases: that is, all 
except Paracelsus. ‘The record of the “impossible” cures he effected is 
preserved in the archives of this famous city. Inevitably, he was no 
better loved. His book on the cure of syphilis was banned, and for many 
of his works he was unable to find printers. He went on wandering, 
healing as he went. Then in 1536 he published a best-seller, Chirurgia 
Magna (‘The Great Surgery), and almost at once his name was again on 
the world’s lips and his reputation higher than ever. For a while he had 
money and lived in comfort. 

There is a story that someone tried to poison him at a banquet in 
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Hungary. He had, it is said, actually drunk the belladonna; but before 
the paralysis could set in, he unscrewed the knob of the great sword which 
hung from his belt and swallowed a grain of a dark powder hidden in the 
cavity. But the immense labours of his life and the hostility of his 
enemies had given the once handsome Paracelsus the appearance of an 
old man. There is a famous mid-sixteenth century engraving of him, 
showing him about to unscrew the knob on the handle of his sword. He 
was then only 45, but his life was not to be measured in years. He had 
already outlived Methuselah, though by our reckoning he never reached 50. 
At the age of 48, on Christmas Eve 1541, he died in Salzburg. ‘There is a 
legend that he never died. It is claimed that he was recognized years 
after his death in different places. For why should he possess the elixir 
of life and not use it? The sceptical say he died like any other man. 
Others say he was murdered. Probably we shall never know any more 
than we shall know what happened to his mysterious sword. Perhaps it 
is still awaiting discovery in some old armoury or junk shop with its 
fabulous drug or devil still imprisoned in the handle. 
BERNARD LLEWELLYN. 


SOUTH AFRICAN FLORA 


HE Union of South Africa is known throughout the world as the 

home of beautiful gems. From the blue earth stretching deep 

down below the Rand men bring forth diamonds of unequalled 
loveliness to delight the connoisseur and further the interests of Africa’s 
greatest country. Indeed, so famous has South Africa become as the 
home of diamonds that her other beauties are largely forgotten outside 
the Union itself. ‘This is especially true of the beautiful flora, second to 
none in the world. Embracing in all about one hundred and eighty 
plant families, each of which may contain from one to a thousand different 
species, the flora of South Africa certainly offers variety. A very rough 
estimate using an average of five hundred species per family gives the 
total of possible varieties as ninety thousand. ‘This figure shows that there 
is practically endless material for botanical study and research by the 
scientifically minded, not to mention the profusion of lovely flowers it 
suggests to those who merely like to look. 

South African plants, like those of other countries, are not all of one 
age: some species were in existence thousands of years before others, 
whilst these others in turn are countless ages older than the “modern” 
species. ‘The comparative ages of the species are judged by the area of 
land over which they have spread in the course of their histories. Thus, 
members of the Cycad family are said to be of enormous antiquity since 
they are found over most of the Dark Continent. Others, such as Red 
Eric (Red Heath) are younger since they only have a range of some four 
thousand miles, whilst a member of the same family, Fair’s Heath, is 
almost new as plants go, being restricted to a few acres in the Glencairn 
Mountains. A somewhat perplexing aspect of this age-area theory is the 
fact that several families common in South Africa are to be found in other 
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Southern Hemisphere continents as well. It seems reasonable to say 
that if such is the case then age can bear no relation to area, since no 
matter how many ages old a plant family is it is not possible for its seeds 
to have been carried thousands of miles across the ocean. ‘The chance 
of a seed travelling from Africa to, say, Australia, on a wind is negligible. 
Hence by some means the family in question must have sprung up 
independently in both countries. If it could do that (which is difficult 
to believe) then it could do the same thing within the limits of one country: 
so that if a family covered all South Africa, it would not necessarily be an 
old family but could be one that had originated independently in several 
parts of the Dominion within a few centuries. 

An interesting explanation, refuting this and supporting the age-area 
idea, was put forward by Wegener. In his Theory of Floating Continents 
he claimed that ages ago, soon after the formation of this earth, though 
after plant life had appeared, the Southern Continents were grouped 
together as a solid island crust floating upon the still molten undersurface 
of our planet. ‘This island was then populated by the now ancient 
families of plants such as Protea and Cycads, mentioned above, though 
then in a low state of development. Eventually (Wegener claims) this 
island broke up into smaller units which drifted apart into much the 
same positions as the Southern Continents of today. Of course, on each 
piece of land there were specimens of the same families. ‘These families 
developed with the ages, but since they were separate and could not mix, 
each group developed in a different way so that although the same families 
are to be found in various parts of the Southern Hemisphere each continent 
has its own distinctive species. 

Just as the ancient families have developed different species in different 
continents, so all plant families in the Union have developed different 
species to suit the large range of climatic conditions that can be found in 
that vast land. It is obvious, I think, that if a family is to grow in both 
arid desert and damp forest it cannot do so in one form: it must develop 
two or more separate species to combat and use the existing conditions. 
Since the rainfall over a great area of South Africa is small it is natural to 
discover that there are relatively few water plants, although several of the 
existing species are interesting. ‘The most numerous and best known of 
the water plants is the famous Mangrove. ‘This thickly growing tree is 
to be found on large tracts of mudflats such as border a river mouth, or on 
any hot, boggy, country where it can form the mangrove swamp beloved 
as places of evil and death by many mystery writers. Actually, to wander 
around in these swamps would be rather foolish on account of the ever 
hungry crocodiles present. One of the most remarkable water plants of 
the country is the Utricularia. ‘This is a carnivorous plant since it 
devours small creatures for its food, ingeniously trapping them. ‘The 
plant is in the form of a bladder which rests en the water surface, with 
an opening in one side securely sealed by a watertight door”. Should 
some small creature happen to touch this door the latter springs open 
allowing the water to rush in carrying the unfortunate victim with it. 
Once inside there is no escape and the prisoner is slowly digested. 

The swamps bordering the rivers often give way to vast areas of savannah. 
Once the home of South Africa’s game hunting, much of this habitable 
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land has now been worked over by Man to produce such valuable crops 
as cotton and mealies, but where the hand of civilisation has not rested 
many strange plants exist. Chief amongst these unusual citizens of the 
plant world are the many curious trees. One, the Baobab tree, is a big 
limbed specimen with lovely flowers which eventually change to oval 
shaped fruit. Then there is the descriptively named Fever tree; so 
called because of its sickly yellowy-green bark, whilst the Kigelia Pinnata 
has for its crowning glory singular sausage like fruit. Where the land 
rises to a higher level the veld takes the place of the savannah, trans- 
forming the landscape to a sea of grass. Redgrass is by far the dominant 
flora of the veld and, as the plant’s name suggests, it tinges the waving 
fields with a grand ruddy hue. ‘These mighty plains, formed by the heavy 
summer rains natural to the regions, were the sights which inspired the 
pioneers to make the historic great trek, so forming the new countries of 
Orange Free State, ‘Transvaal and Natal, now three of the most important 
states in the Union. 

The agricultural antithesis to the veld is the semi-desert or Karoo. 
Owing to a rainfall of less than ten inches per year over much of South 
Africa, one third of the Union now consists of this unproductive wasteland. 
Agricultural experts in the Dominion are concerned over the continual 
spreading of these barrens and attribute the growth to excessive defores- 
tation by fire and felling, since most deforested areas in the Union 
degenerate into Karoo. In arid land of this type the presence of many 
varieties of succulent plants is only to be expected. Succulents, as their 
name might suggest, are plants which can store up a considerable reserve 
of water within themselves, often literally bulging with it. ‘The cactus is 
an example which readily suggests itself. One of the worid’s most 
amazing plants is to be found amongst the succulents of the South African 
Karoo in the aptly named Stone Plant. This remarkable specimen looks 
for all the world like small brown pebbles scattered upon the dust blown 
desert surface. Without a vestige of greenery the plant possesses perfect 
camouflage, yet by some perversion of Nature it later sprouts a gaudy 
yellow flower. Several families having species in Britain are to be found 
in the Karoo. Most notable of these are the Lily, represented by the 
Aloe Tree; the Geranium by Bushman’s Candle (a typical example of the 
many lovely and expressive names used by South Africans for their flora) 
and the Daisy Family in sundry forms. Yet of all the climatic regions 
within this great country none offers the variety and beauty of flora to be 
found within the scrub land. ‘Thickly populated with evergreen bushes, 
the scrub country covers whole ranges of coastal mountains, often from 
base to summit. Between this mass of evergreen every type of South 
African flora, barring grasses and succulents, finds root. Amongst the 
loveliest of scrub flowers is the Protea Family, one of which, the Big Wooly 
Protea, is South Africa’s own flower, her symbolic blossom. 

The striking feature of the Proteas is the family resemblance borne by 
each variety. Almost every separate bloom can be said to have a common 
feature in a white cupped flower surrounded by red outer petals whose 
hue depends upon the species in question. Interesting exceptions to 
this rule are two Proteas bearing no resemblance to the above description. 
The Silver Tree bears cold finger-like silvery blossoms of austere beauty, 
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whilst in contrast there is the fragile, cup-shaped flowers of delicate pink, 
which the South Africans have eloquently named the Blushing Bride. 
It is in the scrub country that one realises the great debt owed to South 
Africa by the gardeners of the world. From this rough terrain comes 
such garden favourites as Kniphofia, Lobelia, Geranium and Gladioli. 
In the scrub country rain is a little more frequent than it is in the Karoo 
so that the plants found there do not require such rigorous protection 
against drought as Nature prevides for the succulents. ‘Thick bulbous 
tubes are dispensed with and their place taken by a protective film of oil 
or wax on the skin, sometimes covered with hairs to stop the evaporation 
of the water the plant is consuming. In the forests of South Africa even 
these water-saving devices are not required since dampness prevails 
everywhere. ‘This humid atmosphere causes the forests to be vested with 
a preponderance of ferns, litchens and messes, with an occasional orchid 
to brighten the gloom. It is a growing concern in the Union that much of 
her tree land is slowly but surely vanishing before the work of Man and 
Nature. Always small, the forest areas will soon be negligible. Already 
the larger trees are scarce or inaccessible. Wat UNswortu. 


SALTAIRE AND ITS FOUNDER 


INETEEN FIFTY-THREE is the 150th anniversary of Sir 

Titus Salt’s birth and the centenary of the founding of Saltaire, 

his model town in the West Riding of Yorkshire. Nowadays the 
welfare of employees is one of the main considerations in the business 
world, but in 1853, when ‘Titus Salt founded Saltaire, not many employers 
gave a second thought to the conditions under which their workpeople 
lived and worked. ‘lhe small town of Saltaire is situated on the banks of 
the River Aire, about half a mile from Shipley of which it row forms 
part. When it was planned the town was unique, for not only did the 
manufacturer build a fine Italian style factory, he also provided schools, 
houses, a hospital, churches, a library and other facilities for his work- 
people. 

The huge Saltaire mills, covering over nine and three quarter acres, 
were the first part of the model town to be built. On September 2oth, 
1853, on the founder’s fiftieth birthday, they were officially opened in the 
presence of many notable people including the Earl of Harewood, Members 
of Parliament, and the Mayors of various towns. ‘Titus Salt’s employees 

-over 2,500 of them from his four Bradford factories—marched in 
procession through Bradford to the railway station. From there they were 
conveyed in special trains to Shipley and the new works. ‘The mills, 
which still look unusually modern, are of massive structure and when 
they were built constituted one of the biggest factories in the world. A 
report in The Bradford Observer for September 22nd, 1853, gives details 
of the opening ceremony and the luncheon : “ A large portion of this 
great edifice having been so far completed as to allow of the commence- 
ment of work, it was resolved by the proprietor to celebrate the event 
by a grand industrial festival. The day fixed was Tuesday being Mr. 
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Salt’s fiftieth birthday and also the day on which his eldest son Mr. 
W. H. Salt came of age, so that the celebration was of a three-fold 
character.’’ As the Salt family entered the combing shed where the 
luncheon was to take place, the Band of the 28th North Gloucester 
Regiment played “ ‘The Roast Beef of Old England.” And then the 
guests and workpeople sat down to a magnificent luncheon which 
included three beasts, ten lambs, four hundred plum puddings and five 
hundred dishes of tartlets. Well might the Earl of Harewood say that 
he had never attended a larger dinner. In his speech he mentioned 
Mr. Salt’s intention to build sanitary cottages for his workpeople, and 
he alse referred to the heavy toll of deaths at Newcastle due to a disease 
caused by bad drainage. In his speech Mr. Salt observed that at one time 
he had planned to retire from busmess on his fiftieth birthday; instead 
of which he was beginning a new venture. 

Titus Salt was born in the Old Manor House, Morley, in Yorkshire 
on September 2oth, 1803. His father had been an iron-founder at 
Hunslet, but on marrying the daughter of a drysalter he began to take 
an interest in the drysalting business. Later he became known as 
“Daniel Salt, white cloth merchant and drysalter.” The Salts were 
Nonconformists and this led to Titus being baptised twice ; once by 
the Rev. ‘IT’. Clough at Morley Old Chapel and two years later by Rev. 
J. Sedgewick of Batley Church. ‘This was probably to obtain an entry 
in the Parish Register. In 1813 the Salt family moved to a farm at 
Crofton, near Wakefield, and young Titus attended schools in the district. 
At one of these his favourite teacher was a Mr. Harrison who was later 
present at the opening of Saltaire Mills. At one time ‘Titus wished to 
serve his fellow men by becoming a Doctor, but nothing resulted of this 
ambition. Instead he was placed under a Mr. Jackson of Wakefield to 
learn the wool-stapling trade in 1820. ‘Two years later the Salt family 
moved to Bradford and here Titus learned a great deal more about wool 
sorting, combing, spinning and weaving, while associated with the firm 
of Rouse and Son, one of whose maxims was: “ Those who have 
helped us to get money shall help us to enjoy it.” ‘Titus Salt obviously 
learnt this lesson well, as his later career shows. 

Titus Salt was a very industrious, intelligent and determined man and 
the firm which he and his father owned prospered. He it was who had 
employed Donskor wool successfully in the worsted trade, a thing never 
done before. And he was always looking for fresh fields to conquer when 
it came to raw material to turn into manufactured goods. The story is 
told how once, when staying at Scarborough during the American Civil 
War, Titus read a letter in the Times which alleged that “ along the 
seaboard of England ample material existed capable of being utilised as 
a substitute for cotton.” Later the manufacturer was seen on the beach 
picking up seaweed and carefully examining it. On being asked what 
he was doing he replied : ‘‘ I’ve been trying whether this stuff could be 
manufactured but it won’t do.” It was the Alpaca trade which really 
made Titus Salt a wealthy man and changed Bradford industry. Before 
1836 Alpaca had been previously experimented in by a Mr. Outram, but 
nothing further had come of his experiments. The story of Titus Salt’s 
visit to a Liverpool warehouse and of his interest in what looked like bales 
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of dirty horse hair is well-known. Dickens relates the incident in 
“Household Words”: “It was a huge pile of dirty looking sacks, 
filled with some fibrous material bearing a strong resemblance to super- 
annuated horse-hair, or frowsy elongated wool, or anything unpleasant 
and unattractive. Our friend took it up, looked at it, rubbed it, pulled 
it about, in fact did all but taste it, and he would have done that too if 
it had suited him, for he was ‘ Yorkshire’.”” He paid a second visit to 
the warehouse of Hegan, Hall and Co., and brought a sample away with 
him. Shutting himself up he experimented with it, scouring it first, 
then combing it. After testing its strength he decided to try it in light, 
fancy fabrics and astounded the Liverpool firm, which had been con- 
templating shipping the Alpaca back to Peru, by offering them eight 
pence a pound for it. 

His father and friends tried to persuade him to have nothing to do 
with Alpaca. But he, with true Yorkshire tenacity, believed that he was 
on something good. And this in spite of difficulties in the manufacturing 
of the product at first. His belief was justified for he founded one of the 
staple trades of Bradford. An historian of Yorkshire tells how “ in 1840 
about 500,000 pounds of the wool was imported. In 1852 this had 
increased to well over 2,000,000 pounds ; twenty years later nearly 
4,000,000 came in.” 

In 1848 ‘Titus Salt became the Mayor of Bradford and during his Mayor- 
alty cholera broke out in the poorer districts of the town. It may have been 
this which finally decided him to carry out his favourite ambition—the 
erection of a model town amid lovely scenery. And in 1851, after his 
success at the Great Exhibition, he began to look around for a suitable 
site for his town. Finally he decided on the land above Shipley with 
easy access to the moors. After the completion of the factory and houses 
a fine hospital was opened on September 2oth, 1868. Shortly afterwards 
the Victoria Hall and Institute with its reading rooms, library, lecture 
room, games rooms, gym, and other recreational rooms was opened for 
the inhabitants of Saltaire. In a circular letter explaining the purpose 
of the Institute the manufacturer’s son explained what his father had 
in view in providing the building to be occupied for the purpose of 
‘The Saltaire Club and Institute.” As the name implies, the new 
society is to be in the first place a social club, and secondly an educational 
institute—it is intended to supply the advantages of a public-house, 
without its evils ; it will be a place to which you can resort for conver- 
sation, refreshment as well as for education—elementary, technical and 
scientific. After careful inquiry into the constitution and working of 
various Mechanic’s Institutes, the conclusion has been arrived at that they 
do not meet the wants of the working classes during their hours of leisure, 
mainly from the fact of their being almost purely educational societies ; 
and of their presenting to only a very limited extent means of social 
intercourse and healthy recreation.”” Since those early days the fine 
Institute has served an admirable purpose in the life of the people of 
Saltaire and in addition to the adult library has a fine Junior library. 
There are also many fine schools including the Boys’ and Girls’ High 
Schools, Shipley ‘Technical School, and the School of Art; all these 
came under the Salt’s School Trust. In addition to these ‘Titus Salt 
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made provision for scholarships to Bradford Grammar School. 

The road that leads to Shipley glen goes past many of the houses, the 
Institute and the unusual Congregational church, past the mills and over 
the bridge into one of the loveliest places in the district. Here on holidays 
and week-ends vast crowds of people throng the glen and walk over the 
moors to Baildon, Higher Eldwick and Ilkley. ‘lhe Glen overlooks the 
magnificent cricket field and Roberts’ Park, better known as Saltaire 
Park, which stretches for 14 acres on the northern banks of the River 
Aire. During his lifetime ‘Titus Salt received many honours including 
the decoration of the Legion of Honour conferred upon him by 
Napoleon III of France. ‘l'wo years later he was created a baronet by 
Queen Victoria. A statue of him was unveiled in Bradford during his 
lifetime. And to celebrate the Jubilee of Saltaire Mills, Mr. (later Sir) 
James Roberts had a bronze statue of Sir ‘Titus erected in what is now 
the park. But, like Sir Christopher Wren, the memory of ‘Titus Salt can 
be seen as one gazes around Saltaire, the model town which he created. 

MarI0N ‘TROUGHTON. 


PUERTO RICO 


ULY 25, 1952, was a unique day for the new Commo wealth of 
Puerto Rico—and in the colonial history of the world. On that day 
of flag-raising and parading the 2,250,000 people celebrated the 
adoption of their new Constitution, which became effective 54 years to 
the day from the time United States troops landed on Puerto Rico in 
the Spanish-American war; by that document Puerto Rico ceased to be a 
colonial possession of the United States and became a self-governing 


“Free Commonwealth”’ closely associated with the United States. ‘The 
status of the island was changed from a territory to that of a Common- 
wealth, gave full appointment powers to the Governor of Puerto Rico, 
and eliminated the United States’ Congressional power of repeal over 
legislation. ‘The document retains all the familiar guarantees of American 
Bill of Rights, and also goes one point further in that it recognizes social 
and economic rights which are found only in the post-war constitutions 
of other countries and in recent international declarations. Furthermore, 
Puerto Rico is allowed to handle its purely internal affairs provided that 
they are handled under the constitutional set-up in conformity with the 
U.S. Constitution. ‘The document gives the maximum self-government 
on the local level, and, at the same time, retains “‘Free Commonwealth” 
relations with the U.S. It abolishes the power of the U.S. Congress to 
repeal insular laws, leaving the way open for Puerto Rico to become a 
state in the Union later. It takes away from the President of the U.S. 
the power to appoint such local officials as auditors and Supreme Court 
Justices. Puerto Ricans living in Puerto Rico do not vote in U.S. national 
elections, but when living in the U.S. they vote under the laws of the state 
where they reside. No federal legislators are elected by Puerto Ricans, 
who are represented in Washington by a Resident Commissioner with 
the status and duties of a Congressman. He may introduce bills in the 
House of Representatives, speak on the floor, and serve as a member of 
several House committees, but he does not have the right to vote. 
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The Legislature is composed of 27 Senators and 51 Representatives. 
There is a very interesting provision that “no person shall be a member 
of the Legislative Assembly unless he is able to read and write the Spanish 
or English language”. ‘The Legislature meets in February of each year 
and special sessions may be called by the Governor. One of the i important 
powers of the Senate is the right to reject officials nominated by the 
Governor. ‘There are 77 municipalities, which correspond roughly to 
counties in the U.S. Each municipality elects a Mayor and other officers. 
But many of the normal activities of a mainland municipality are dis- 
charged by the Insular Government which is responsible for fire protection, 
water and sewage services, and maintains the police force. The Insular 
Government is composed of the Departments of Justice, Health, Interior, 
Education, ‘Treasury, Agriculture, Commerce, and Labour. The 
Executive Secretary of Puerto Rico and the Commissioners of the Depart- 
ments and the Executive Secretary form the Executive Council which 
acts in the capacity of a Cabinet. ‘The step taken by the United States 
in allowing such a far-reaching Commonwealth autonomy was taken 
deliberately in order to quiet the fear of ““Yankee-ism,” which has been 
agitating the nationalists below the Rio Grande since the days of “dollar 
diplomacy.” In fact, the whole evolution of the United States-Puerto 
Rican relations shows that the problem was not what one author called 
in his inflammable book The Dynamite on Our Doorsteps, but the search 
for a relationship of mutual consent and esteem. 

Columbus discovered Puerto Rico on November 19, 1493, on his 
second voyage to the New World. Settlement began with Ponce de Léon, 
later discoverer of Florida. For four centuries Puerto Rico remained a 
part of the Spanish Empire. In San Juan, at the Caribbean gateway, 
Spaniards planted the first permanent colony in the present territory of 
the U.S. ‘To protect the colony and their treasure fleets the Spaniards 
built El Morro, a chain of mighty forts rising 140 feet and more above 
the sea-level, whose remains can still be seen in San Juan. Above all 
Puerto Rico was used by the Spanish military and naval forces as the key 
to the Caribbean gateway, guarding a homeward passage via the Florida 
Straits and the Gulf Stream. ‘Twice a year, the riches of Spain’s American 
empire were sent to Spain by two convoys; they met at Havana for the 
homeward voyage past the shores of Florida and Spain tried to protect 
them from boid pirates of the Caribbean by maintaining bases at Puerto 
Rico and St. Augustine, Florida. But corsairs persistently threatened 
the island, and the long 17th century conflict between Spain and the 
Netherlands, with England standing on the sidelines and utilising the 
global struggles for her own purposes, was mirrored in Puerto Rico’s 
history. At any rate, Spain used Puerto Rico for four centuries for purely 
strategic purposes, offering it nothing but its culture (of which the con- 
temporary Puerto Rican is inordinately proud) and the colonial adminis- 
tration which provides no material benefits. ‘The social structure was 
simple: a few Spanish administrators and the Spanish landlords. The 
Indian population gradually disappeared mainly as a result of absorption 
into the Spanish and the Negro population, the latter brought in from 
Africa under slavery. 

The results of the Spanish-American war of 1898 led to the acquisition 
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of Puerto Rico by the United States, although very few Americans knew 
where the island was and why the United States should be interested. 
But the influence of Admiral Mahan, America’s great exponent of the 
strategy of ‘“‘sea power,” induced the military and naval strategists in 
Washington to conceive of the Caribbean as the “American Mediterranean” 
with Puerto Rico and Cuba—and later the Panama Canal—as the corner- 
stones of the U.S. military naval bases there. Ever since, Puerto Rico 
(together with the Virgin Islands) form the juncture in the arc of West 
Indian islands which supervise the entrance to the Caribbean Sea as the 
getaway points to the Panama Canal, or at least having the rdle of sentinels 
in the outer circles of defence (the Virgin Islands being only 40 miles 
to the east of Puerto Rico). 

Although Puerto Rico is a small island—about 100 miles long and 
35 miles wide—its strategic importance has been growing in the airplane 
age. During World War II the Caribbean was America’s second line 
of defence, the first being the battered fleet and small but valiant air force 
that prevented the invasion of the British Isles by the Nazis. Further- 
more, before North Africa was cleared of the enemy in 1943 and the 
Mediterrean opened, the Caribbean route was the principal air-ferry and 
water route from the United States to Africa, the Middle East, the Far 
East and South America; and as late as the summer of 1942 submarine 
sinkings seriously threatened this route. For that reason the U.S. 
strengthened its position by the transaction of September 2, 1940, which 
involved the exchange of 50 LCS. over-age destroyers for leases on air 
and naval bases in eight British colonies in the Western hemisphere. 
After the conclusion of World War II, the U.S. returned 3 air bases to 
Cuba, one air base to Peru, and several naval and air bases to Brazil, in 
addition to others, but held on to Puerto Rico. ‘Today a circle of bases 
protect it: Guantamano Bay (Cuba), Puerto Rico, headquarters of the 
Antilles command, and Aruba, Curacao, and Trinidad. ‘The Roosevelt 
Roads project on Puerto Rico has one of the world’s largest dry docks, 
complete with a machine shop; three good 7,000 foot runways are there. 
The Air Force’s main bases are at Panama, and at Ramey Air Force Base 
(formerly Borinquen Field), Puerto Rico. Of importance to Puerto Rico 
is the agreement between the U.S. and the Dominican Republic, signed 
in 1951, which allows American installations on Dominican territory to 
track and control experimental guided missiles; this extends to some 
1,000 miles the flight test range of the U.S. Air Forces’ missile test centre 
at Cocoa, Florida. 

Puerto Rico has also been assuming ever-increasing importance as a 
major air centre in the Western Hemisphere. While it has been for some 
years an important station on air routes to all parts of Latin America, 
quite recently it has been closely integrated with the air-traffic pattern 
of the United States. Eastern Air Lines has proved the importance of 
this growing air-travel market; during the first full year of its operation 
(ending April, 1952), Eastern carried some 80,000 passengers. The Old 
Isla Grande Airport inside San Juan has been breaking traffic records 
every month since 1948 and is fast approaching its capacity; an average 
of 1,000 passengers clear the airport every day. ‘The insular government 
is building an “airport for the future,” big enough to handle the biggest 
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and fastest planes now on the planning boards, and is to accommodate 
aircraft which cannot now use the Isla Grande’s 5,200 foot-runway. The 
new field is to be located a few miles east of San Juan along a beautiful 
palm-lined beach. Air cargo has also shown a rapid increase. It rose 
from 3,600,000 pounds in 1946 to 18,000,000 in 1950. Puerto Rico 
imports huge quantities of meat by air every day, not to speak of other 
products, since nearly everything from refrigerators to needles and suits 
has to be imported. 

The strategic importance of Puerto Rico, combined with the low 
cultural background of the people, delayed the granting of the Common- 
wealth status until 1952. The U.S. Army ruled until 1900. The 
Foraker Act of 1900 granted nearly all the powers to the Governor, the 
31 heads of the Departments, and the Justices of the Supreme Court, 
appointed by the President of the U.S.; the Department heads served 
both as the Governor’s Cabinet and as members of the upper house of 
the Legislature (the Executive Council)—a departure from the traditional 
American separation of powers. The Puerto Ricans were citizens of 
Puerto Rico, but not of the U.S. The Resident Commissioner of Puerto 
Rico represented the island in Washington as a member of the House of 
Representatives but with no right to vote. 

On the economic side, the first Organic Act incorporated Puerto Rico 
into the American tariff system by extending the federal import duties 
to goods received in Puerto Rico from foreign countries and providing 
for customs-free movement of goods between the island and the mainland. 
Customs duties collected in Puerto Rico, as well as the excise taxes collected 
in U.S. on Puerto Rican goods and federal taxes collected there, were 
reserved for the support of the insular government, with the most bene- 
ficial results to the insular government (especially during World War II 
years when the taxes collected on sugar cane and rum in U.S. were 
returned to San Juan). 

In 1917, the Jones Act removed many of the earlier limitations on self- 
government made the people of Puerto Rico citizens of the U.S. Both 
Houses of the Legislature became elective; the Executive Council was 
shorn of its legislative power and upper house became a Senate of 19 
members (5 of them elected at large), but Congress reserved the power to 
annul the laws enact by the Legisiature (although no insular law has ever 
been annulled by Congress). In 1947 Congress extended self-government 
to Puerto Rico by making the Governor an elected official. ‘The final 
step was taken on July 4, 1952, when Puerto Rico was allowed to change 
from a territory to a commonwealth, the Governor was given full appoint- 
ment powers, and the U.S. congressional power of repeal over legislature 
was eliminated. But behind this evolution had been storms of political 
controversy, with the local politicians trying to decide whether they should 
accept the American favours or demand complete independence. In turn, 
economic hardships lie behind much of the island’s political controversy. 
For behind the picture-post-card scenery of Puerto Rico lies a lot of 
human squalor. The island is one of the least endowed territories in 
the world with natural resources (except its exotic and tropical atmosphere) 
and with one of the fastest growing populations. Furthermore, the 
population is relatively young, and during the last 50 years general 
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mortality has maintained a decreasing trend. How to support the rapidly 
growing population has been the burning problem of all the American 
administrators or Puerto Rican governors. Until recent years, Puerto 
Rico’s economy has been dominated by mainland sugar interest, which 
needed cheap sugar and cheap labour to process it. ‘This influenced 
the policies of the War Department in Washington, and then of the 
Department of the Interior. The one-crop economy prospered but 
living conditions were going down and down; while public health was 
able to cut the death rate one half, the birth rate was the same, if not 
rising, with the result that there were eventually four more hungry 
stomachs and more jobless workers for every one that died. 

When Professor Rexford ‘Tugwell was appointed Governor in 1941, he 
utilised the brains of a former poet of Greenwich Village, Mufioz Marin, 
who, then aged 43, was the head of the Popular Party and President of 
the Senate of Puerto Rico. ‘The team started to break up corporation 
ownership of giant plantations, diversify agriculture, and tried to attract 
American capital to launch new industries. When Mujioz Marin was 
elected Governor in 1949, he inaugurated the “Operation Bootstrap,” 
an effort to replace the historic one- and two-crop economy by an 
industrialization mainly by American businessmen invited to establish 
new plants. ‘The invitation has been made enticing by exempting new 
business from paying taxes for a certain number of years. ‘The hope is 
that this plan would eventually absorb the ever-increasing labour force 
and build up a middle class. ‘The “Operation Bootstrap’”’ has proved 
remarkably successful. Subsidised at first, manufacturing began with 
the island’s own needs. Soon the programme of tax easement attracted 
U.S. capital, resulting in an average of one new plant every 2 days; 
production of everything from textiles, plastics and pharmaceuticals to 
artificial flowers, shoes, zippers, and refrigerators has raised living stan- 
dards and tripled imports from the mainland. 

Governor Mujoz has dominated the island’s politics for the past 3 
decades. A powerful orator with wide appeal to island voters, he is the 
first governor elected by popular vote. All his predecessors—numbering 
150 beginning with Ponce de Léon in 1509—were appointees either of 
the Spanish Crown or the United States President. Undisputed boss of 
his Popular Democratic Party, and hence dominant in both legislative 
and administrative fields, he has been accused by his political foes of 
running a one-man government. Three groups oppose him. The 
smallest, the Nationalists, want independence and have tried to assassinate 
both him and President Truman. ‘The Independence Party wants the 
island to become the Republic of Puerto Rico by peaceful means. The 
Statehood Party wants it to become a state of the Union. Formerly 
favouring independence, the Governor now believes that for some time 
to come Puerto Rico should maintain close ties with the U.S. He also 
sees it as the “frontier of two cultures” of the Western Hemisphere and 
able to contribute to a better understanding of the U.S. in Latin America. 
He is idolised by the masses tur his efforts to improve their lot by social 
legislation and educational advantages. The voters chose him as 
Governor in 1948 and gave his party a smashing victory, and Election 
Day in Puerto Rico in November, 1952, again produced a landslide. 
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The Governor, running for re-election, received 65°, of the total vote, 
compared to 61.8°/, in 1948. His Popular Party won 70 of 96 seats in 
the Legislature—all it could get under the proportional representation 
system in the new Commonwealth constitution. ‘The party also carried 
all 76 municipal councils in the island. 
JoserpH S. Roucex. 

University of Bridgeport, Connecticut, 

Visiting Professor in the University of Puerto Rico, 1952. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
“Cautious OpTiIMismM” 

HE irony, bitter as it is, of a half century turgid with wars and 

armaments and diplomatic conferences, strident with talk about 

“peace” and “disarmament,” and ending with less true peace and 
more preparation for war than has been known at any other period of 
history: this irony of a mocking failure in the international field demands 
the attention of seriously-minded people. Let a random example be 
chosen to illustrate it. On one day, namely on September 23rd last, two 
western politicians made solemn pronouncements on the existing state 
of affairs without apparent consciousness of the light they thereby threw 
upon the tragedy. M. Bidault on that day gave his inaugural address 
as chairman at the weekly meeting in Paris of the permanent deputies of 
N.A.T.O. countries. He talked exclusively about surprise attacks, 
prolonged invasions, military expenditure and the like, and observed that 
we were living in a time of “‘half-peace” characterised by actual war in 
Asia and unsolved tension in the broad international scope: this, nearly 
forty years after that initial outbreak of war in 1914. Mr. Spaak for his 
part, winding up a debate on European policy which had been held in 
the Council of Europe at Strasbourg, spoke of the proposed four-Power 
conference as “indeed the last chance.” ‘The last chance of what? Of 
peace. In 1953, after two world wars, we talk about a last chance of 
peace, or in other words of the avoidance of a third world war. On the 
following day (September 24th), Mr. Selwyn Lloyd, speaking at the 
United Nations Assembly, diagnosed a world “poised between hope and 
despair,” and prescribed what British politicians are fond of calling 
“cautious optimism.’’ What sort of optimism that may be, one can only 
cautiously guess. One can hope (optimistically), that it does in fact mean 
something. 

To put it shortly, these spokesmen find themselves a little confused in 
mind, and that is hardly surprising when one observes what has been 
happening since Stalin died. Communist propaganda—which is the 
chief weapon used in the communist aggression—has not stopped, nor 
even been modified, since that event took place. Nor has _ there 
been the slightest change or slowing-up in the communist atrocities 
directed against the Christian Church. There is ground enough for 
caution, but no ground as yet for optimism in the immediate outlook. 

In our time we have passed through a prolonged period of total failure 
in international diplomacy; but that failure gives no ground for despair 
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in the long run. Quite the contrary. In the sad meantime, however, 
we have to face the established fact that whatever else in this transient 
life may have changed, the substance and temper of high diplomacy in 
our time have not changed. In the recent experience the wave of post- 
Stalin promise that came from Moscow and the post-truce wave of the 
like hope that came from Korea both spent themselves without affecting, 
say, the temper of Mr. Vyshinsky within the walls of the United Nations; 
although, to be sure, the actual fighting had stopped in Korea and the 
blood had ceased to flow. One is thankful for the lives saved and the 
further misery averted by the cease-fire in Korea; but no contrition was 
in evidence, no amendment of ways foreshadowed in the counsels of the 
communist mighty. To ordinary workaday people it seems odd that 
these Russian diplomats do not choke in their throats as they utter the 
same old tiresome clichés and propound the same old peevish animosities. 
In fairness to the western world it should be borne in mind that the fault 
is Mr. Vyshinsky’s, and that the western diplomats have had perforce to 
be dragged down to his level. 

To some of the hard-headed and slightly cynical people who have 
studied international relations over a long period it will perhaps seem at 
first sight a little green and naif thus to attribute all the fault to one side. 
Exceptionally, however, this particular case seems clear enough. It is 
true that in the major diplomatic crime that blighted the present century 
from the start the initial fault could be divided between both of the 
contending sides almost equally, to British diplomacy for its lack of 
farsightedness and to Germany for its excess of provocation. In the 
aftermath, however, that is, in the now prevailing and consequent issue 
between communism and civilisation it is impossible for any informed and 
fair person to dilute the responsibility. It rests upon the communists. 
There is something unchangingly sinister in the words and deeds of these 
men of Moscow. ‘Though it be true that those men would never have 
been given the opportunity to perpetrate their evil if Britain and Germany 
had not in the first instance prepared the ground by the devastation they 
inflicted upon the world at large, yet the present fault is squarely recog- 
nisable. Almost any random extract from what still falls from Russian 
lips, though it nauseate the reader, proves the case. 

The main topic of interest that dominated the latest session of the 
United Nations Assembly was that of the Charter itself. ‘That defective 
instrument of what was postulated as security and peace has been defeating 
its own object for eight years, and there is no room for dispute over the 
central fact that by her exploitation of the veto and her gigantic piling up 
of armaments it is Russia who is mainly to blame for the shipwreck of 
what the Charter promised. She took, and continues to take, advantage 
of the unfortunate provision for that veto. As the opportunity is now 
foreshadowed of a revision of the Charter two years hence, the reaction 
on Mr. Vyshinsky—as was only too desperately expected—has been to 
combine an uncompromisingly flat opposition to any such revision with 
his old song of hatred against the West, the whole of it seasoned with his 
old concoction of Russian self-praise. His main speech in that sense 
was made in New York on September 21st. He began by denouncing 
the West for its policy of rearmament, based upon what he called arti- 
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ficially cultivated fear of Soviet intentions—those intentions, he argued, 
being by contrast as white as driven snow. He roundly declared that 
Moscow’s actions were based upon a policy of peace, whereas the purpose 
of the West was to unleash a new world war. We have had this so often. 
Moreover, he went on, as usual, to make categoric new proposals, num- 
bered one to four, which none the less were precisely the old ones, 
designed, as he claimed, to prevent the said new world war. 

For the sake of documentary exactitude, though the task be tiresome, 
it is necessary to reproduce again this precise tale of Soviet proposals. 
‘I hey were: “(1) To declare the unconditional prohibition of atomic and 
hydrogen bombs and instruct the Security Council to take steps without 
delay to prepare and implement an agreement for international control 
over such prohibition; (2) to call on the five great Powers to reduce their 
armaments by one-third within a year and, in order to ease the burden of 
military budgets, to recommend to the Security Council that a world 
disarmament conference be convened within a brief period; (3) to ask the 
Council to take measures for the dismantling of all military bases in 
foreign territories. ‘These intensified the threat of a new war and sub- 
verted the sovereignty and independence of States, and their removal 
was a most important contribution to lasting peace; (4) to condemn pro- 
paganda in a number of countries designed to stimulate hostility and 
hatred, and to call upon all States to put an end to such incitement as 
being incompatible with the purposes and principles of the United 
Nations.” 

The worst effect of Mr. Vyshinsky’s insincerities is that they leave the 
western politician or commentator no alternative but to repeat again 
what has been said so often, and what has explained the rejection of all 
those Vyshinsky proposals, whether made in one form or another, by 
past Assemblies. ‘There is in the Russian character a pronounced taste 
for talk, for dialectical exercise, for impish mischief. When that propen- 
sity is hitched to the wicked purposes of atheist communism, it loses 
whatever attractiveness it might otherwise present, and becomes an ugly 
menace to decency and well-being on an international scale. Mr. 
Vyshinsky is not the only, but is perhaps the most accomplished exponent 
of the trick. Being negative and destructive in its object, it is an easy 
trick. It consists of steadily pursuing the real object in view, while 
camouflaging it with a pretence of pacific intent, and countering criticism 
or opposition by the crude tactic of a tu quoque. In other words, whenever 
in the United Nations or elsewhere Russia’s policy is denounced for its 
unpeaceful, tortuous and deceitful purpose, the Vyshinsky answer is 
simply to accuse the accuser of the very practices that are charged against 
Russia. Item, it is the United States who is warlike, Russia peaceful; 
item, it is the United States who is building up armaments, Russia being 
concerned merely to be prepared against western aggression; etc. And 
always the Vyshinsky technique reverts shamelessly to the old “propaganda 
grab-bag”’ (as it was described by one delegate at this recent session of 
the United Nations Assembly). No matter how often the Russian 
subterfuge has been exposed or the Russian proposals defeated, the 
subterfuge and the proposals are used again ad nauseam as though they 
had never been heard before. 
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For instance, this Vyshinsky proposal for “disarmament,” dished up 
again on September 21st last, has been turned down time and again on 
the plain exposure of its crude and obvious trickery. ‘The trickery con- 
sists in the combination of a proposed total and unconditional prohibition 
of atomic and hydrogen bombs (in which arm Russia happens to be at a 
present disadvantage) with a merely proportionate reduction in conventional 
armaments (in which she happens to have a huge present preponderance). 
Any child can see through the stratagem. It has been exposed many 
times. Yet Mr. Vyshinsky gets up and makes the proposal again, not 
even caring, it appears, that it has no chance whatsoever of being accepted 
or even considered. He launches the proposal as a gun launches a bullet. 
He is not interested in its effect upon the delegates of the member nations 
assembled before him. It is aimed at the ignorant masses outside who 
will read it again (not remembering perhaps that they have heard it 
before) in their newspapers, which go on each time reproducing it. All 
these masters of the propagandist racket, Hitler, Lenin, Stalin, Vyshinsky, 
have believed as an article of faith that if you go on telling the same lie, 
provided it is a big lie, it will go on deceiving an increasing number of 
dupes, as a snowball automatically increases in size as it is propelled. 
What matter therefore to Mr. Vyshinsky that Mr. Dulles or Sir Gladwyn 
Jebb or Mr. Selwyn Lloyd see through him? They do not matter to him. 
One of the most negative and most destructive aspects of this offensive 
propaganda is that it assumes the ignorant to be ignorant, and the innocent 
to be innocent, and regards their ignorance and their innocence 4s fair 
game. ‘The children of the subjugated countries are organised under 
the inspiring slogan (intended to inspire the innocent) of peace and good 
will; they are armed and drilled under banners that proclaim them to be 
Fighters for Peace. ‘This cynicism, this deception and seduction of the 
young, is the worst part of the crime attempted by the communist ring- 
leaders at this time. It happens of course to be the case that the human 
spirit is sanctioned and safeguarded by a divinity that cannot in the long 
run be thus trifled with; but the logic of a divinely given free will normally 
allows the devil to win the first round. ‘The temporary results are painful 
and unpleasant; and we have to go on, for instance, giving a free publicity 
to Mr. Vyshinsky’s stale obscenities. 
GROWING Pains 
The comforting thought, however, is that these apparent setbacks in 
the human adventure have after all a constructive value. In the end they 
do good. ‘They have to be in the meantime endured as part of the 
process of youth and development. The shocks and discomforts, the 
general uneasiness, frustration, adversity and fear which are a feature of 
the times in which we live, and which belie of course the theory of what 
we call a welfare state, are a matter that challenges and deserves the 
appropriate explanation. If we cast back our minds over the events of 
this past half century what mostly strikes us is the speed with which 
change and ‘‘progress”’ have overwhelmed us. It is as though we have 
been engaged in a process, so to speak, of breaking the sound barrier in 
every direction. We are deafened and confused. We have not been 
able to adjust our mentality to the suddenness of our own achievements. 
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In our reaction to the many new avenues of achievement opened to us 
successively and without pause by the headlong expansion of scientific 
knowledge and skill, we have made mistakes, have plunged ahead without 
caution or adequate thought, and find ourselves in a fog, both moral and 
material, from which we cannot see the way of escape. It is a painful 
experience. In a sense it is the normal pain of growth and development, 
embracing both the growing pains of quick enlargement in the existing 
circumstance of daily life and the birthpangs of new life added to it. 

If it were possible to take a disjointed view we should no doubt cease to 
worry or wonder about it, because it would be seen to conform with a 
natural attribute of life. But it has happened with such devastating speed. 
Speed is a feature of the century. When the last day of 1899 passed into 
the first day of 1g00—an event which falls within the memory of millions 
of people still living and indeed hardly past the prime of life—there were 
no such things as aeroplanes. Motor cars were an odd contraption which 
make a modern child laugh when he sees a picture of them. Surgical 
operations were unknown in any sense comparable to those of the modern 
practice, which have become a commonplace of our experience. Pasteur 
had died only five years earlier. ‘The Institut Pasteur had been founded 
only seven years before he died. Within the space of half a century a 
scientific revolution has swept over nearly every field of material human 
activity. Let it not be forgotten that the internal combustion engine, 
upon which has been built so much of bad and of good in our mechanical 
equipment, dates only from 1820, and that the dynamite (nitroglycerine) 
from which has originated the whole range of modern explosive power 
dates only from 1867. ‘There are people still living who were alive at 
that time. Into so short a space of history has been concentrated a 
development of the mechanics, so to speak, of civilisation greater than the 
sum of achievement spread over the whole former span of history. 

We have been shot into a new world in which even the old distinctions 
between one sphere of life and another have been blurred; and we lack 
the leisure to make a measured estimate of what is happening. For the 
most part we stand and gape. The lively minds that are able to expound 
the possibilities of any particular new departure find themselves out of 
date as soon as they expound it, and are swamped by a still bigger new 
wave in the flow of the tide. Hence it is that in a sense we are too near 
to events to evaluate them, or to detect their connection with each other. 
Elementary cause and effect have become confused in men’s minds, 
although men are not conscious of the confusion. If one stated solemnly 
that effect follows cause, one would raise an average eyebrow in protest. 
Why waste ink? But the ink is not wasted. ‘Though the theoretic con- 
nection between cause and effect is obvious, the practical connection is 
often not seen. In other words a particular effect is not necessarily 
traced to its cause. Industrial warfare, for instance, which is an incidental 
feature of the present century, is apt not to be correlated with its prototype, 
namely the international warfare which preceded it, and keeps pace with it. 

The dividing line between what we used to distinguish as “home” and 
“foreign” affairs has in our time been largely obliterated. Before 1914 
there were no industrial strikes to speak of. In 1953 there is a crescendo 
of organised strikes chiefly launched for the extraction of higher wages 
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in an inflationary spiral of wages chasing the cost of living, and launched 
despite the obvious fact that higher costs are the logical and inevitable 
result of higher wages. Sometimes strikes are declared for other more 
flippant causes such as, in a recent example that was staged in Sheffield, 
for a postulated right to make tea whenever and as often as the worker 
decides to do so in his ‘‘working” time. But the chief cause is wages. 
We observe the spectacle on the one hand of trades union leaders warning 
their rank and file that wage demands defeat their object (by driving up 
the cost of living) unless adjusted to higher production and similar 
criteria, and on the other hand of the said demands continuing unabated 
despite the warnings, because the said leaders, dependent as they are for 
their continuance in office upon the votes of the rank and file, succumb to 
the exigency and become, not leaders at all, but servile followers in a 
cause they know to be bad. It is a form of warfare, as stupid, as un- 
profitable, as impartially harmful to all concerned as is war between the 
nations. Workers demand, and get, higher wages even when reason 
tells them and experience confirms it, that they thereby defeat their own 
object, there being a difference between paper wages in the weekly packet 
and real wages measured by their buying capacity. Employers in the 
past have for their part made a contribution to the folly by extracting 
maximum profits in utter disregard for the obvious fact—obvious to any 
man of commonsense—that fairly treated, contented workers would be 
more conducive to profits than underpaid discontented workers. 

During this present century a matter of elementary concern to human 
welfare has come to a head in a comprehensive scope. In the diplomatic 
field England and Germany led the way into the sort of adversity the 
world at large now suffers. At all costs—and the cost defeated the object 
—each side pursued the single object of defeating the other. The truth 
is that welfare is either mutual between nations and between individuals 
or is non-existent. Mr. Neville Chamberlain was right when on the 
eve of the second world war he declared, with a broken heart—broken by 
a prospect then made inevitable—that in war there are no winners, but 
all are losers. ,That truth applies equally to industrial warfare. It might 
almost be said that a main feature of this twentieth century is conflict 
and mutual destruction, both in the national and in the international 
scope, presented as an attempted means of selfish interest. It fails, of 
course, 

One of the simple basic truths is of an opposite import. The mystery 
of mutuality and reciprocity in welfare boils down, as the Christian 
teaching has put it for two thousand years, to this paradox: that we get, 
not what we grab, but what we give. The Kilkenny cats broke the rule. 
Aesop’s dog missed the substance through grabbing at the shadow. 
High diplomacy today works on the low level of the Kilkenny cats and 
Aesop’s dog; and the bad example is copied in the tactics of the industrial 
conflict. ‘The two spheres have in our time become inextricably inter- 
mingled. Industrial strikes—both unofficial and _ official—sometimes 
betray a communist motive, in Britain as well as in France, and are indeed 
directly inspired by the Kremlin, whose agents now work openly in our 
factories. In 1926 a leading Moscow spokesman publicly boasted that the 
British general strike had been organised by him and his colleagues; and 
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it was not an empty boast, as the Arcos archives in the City of London 
were later to prove. (Mr. Bukharin, speaking at a 1926 conference of 
the Russian Communist party and before the Executive Committee of 
the Communist International declared: “Mighty masses are marching 
under the Soviet star under the banner of communism. Comrades! 
Our proletariat is ready to do anything to strengthen the forces of the 
world revolution and to facilitate the process thereof. Has not our party 
proved that it will do everything necessary to defend the cause of world 
revolution? During the great English Strike, during the great China 
revolution, our party—we can and dare assert this—has shown itself in 
the forefront’’.) 

In 1953 it is no longer necessary for the Kremlin to claim the credit 
for such disturbances. ‘lhe facts are too well known. ‘The overriding 
simple truth of our contemporary experience has not, however, fully 
dawned upon our generation. ‘The communist menace, industrial unrest 
and the like disturbances are merely symptomatic and incidental to it. 
When it dawns in its full majesty we shall no doubt be on the threshold 
of the historic advance in the material human amenity which indeed has 
been foreshadowed in these painful preliminaries. Science after all, it is 
reasonable to suppose, will win through to benefit, not to destroy, the 
human race. Did Louis Pasteur foresee the issue that was to be decided 
in the century that followed upon his own contribution to scientific 
knowledge? When the above-mentioned Institut Pasteur was founded in 
November 1888 he ended his inaugural speech with these words: “Two 
opposing laws seem to me now in contest. ‘The one, a law of blood and 
death, opening out each day new modes of destruction, forces nations to be 
always ready for the battle. ‘The other, a law of peace, work and health, 
whose only aim is to deliver man from the calamities which beset him. 
The one seeks violent conquests, the other the relief of mankind. ‘The 
one places a single life above all victories, the other sacrifices hundreds 
of thousands of lives to the ambition of a single individual. The law of 
which we are the instruments strives even through the carnage to cure 
the wounds due to the law of war. ‘Treatment by our antiseptic methods 
may preserve the lives of thousands of soldiers. Which of these two 
laws will prevail, God only knows. But of this we may be sure, that 
science, in obeying the law of humanity, will always labour to enlarge 
the frontiers of life.” 

October 11th, 1953. GEorGE GLascow. 








LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 
ANEURIN BEVAN' 


Admirers and critics agree that Mr. Bevan is the most controversial figure 
on the British political stage, but they agree in little else. ‘The former hail him 
as the destined leader of the Labour Party, the champion of the underdog, the 
fearless commander of the forces which are massing to storm the last bastions 
of the fortress of privilege, the inspired spokesman of the frustrated millions 
clamouring for their place in the sun. The latter, on the other hand, regard 
him as a noisy demagogue, a bull in a china shop, spitting venom against his 
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political antagonists, ready to inflict injustice on other classes who, as he sees it, 
selfishly block the advance to the brave new world of his dreams. ‘Though not 
a Marxist in his economics, he is saturated with the crude Marxian doctrine of 
the class war. Between these two extremes Mr. Broome threads his way without 
either hero-worship or invective. He fully recognises the dynamism, the 
eloquence, and the element of idealism in his sitter, but the spots on the sun 
are too big to ignore. He has felt the impact of his personality but his judgment 
is not deflected by personal sympathies or personal dislike. ‘The book is a 
useful interim report and cannot be anything more. The most interesting 
chapters are those which describe Mr. Bevan’s early years as one of ten children 
in a Welsh miner’s family, for in his case more than that of most politicians the 
child is father of the man. Squalor, poverty, underfeeding, unemployment, the 
burning sense of injustice, left ugly scars on his soul which time has failed to heal. 

Mr. Broome rightly describes his speech at Manchester in 1948 as the most 
dramatic in his career. “In my early life I had to live on the earnings of an 
elder sister and was told to emigrate. ‘That is why no amount of cajolery and 
no attempt at ethical or social seduction can eradicate from my heart a deep 
burning hatred for the Tory party that inflicted those bitter experiences on me. 
So far as I am concerned they are lower than vermin. ‘They condemned millions 
of first-class people to semi-starvation. ‘They have not changed, or, if they 
have, they are slightly worse than they were.” ‘That outburst reveals more of 
the mentality of Mr. Bevan than chapters of narrative and pages of analysis. 
He has painted his own portrait. He remains a man with a grievance, individual 
as well as political. Many others who have had no less distressing experiences 
have possessed the nobility of character to keep bitterness out of their hearts. 
Mr. Bevan, on the contrary, preserves his resentments at white heat in his ripe 
middle age. Ignoring the immense legal and social changes in the condition 
of the manual workers, the levelling down of privilege and the levelling up of 
opportunity which we describe as the welfare state, he snarls at our society as 
if we were still living in the era of workhouses and festering slums. Unless he 
undergoes some change of heart, which seems unlikely, he can scarcely be more 
than he is today—the leader of the left wing of his party; for his violence of 
tongue and temper is detested by large sections of the Trade Union world and 
by many of his colleagues in the Labour Party hardly less than by his middle 
class critics. ‘lemperamental Celts occasionally play a useful part in gingering 
the more sluggish Anglo-Saxon, as Lloyd George gingered Asquith half a 
century ago; but broadly speaking England is best ruled by Englishmen who 
inherit the wholesome tradition of solving our problems by compromise and 
good feeling. 

Mr. Broome, after some little research in South Wales, traces the rise of his 
subject to a national position, overcoming his stammer by a fine effort of will, 
winning the confidence of his fellow-workers in the mining districts, entering 
Parliament, quickly making himself, felt, and marrying Jennie Lee, as live a 
wire as himself. He emerged as a national figure during the Second World 
War, as Lloyd George made his name during the South African war. But in 
Mr. Bevan’s case it was not opposition to the war but opposition to the captain 
of the ship which brought him notoriety. Both men love a fight and they fought 
with the gloves off. ‘Ihe Prime Minister’s continuance in office,” exclaimed Mr. 
Bevan, in 1942, “is a major national disaster.” Mr. Churchill, equally a master 
of invective, snapped back that his critic was a squalid nuisance. Mr. Broome 
reminds his readers that the gladiators had a good deal in common. “Both 
had a dash of the demagogue, both are born rebels, rebels capable of standing 
alone against half the world. It was this quality which made them the black 
sheep of their respective parties at different times. Both are bons vivants, 
convinced that life should be lived to the full at all costs.” 
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When the Labour Party was swept into power in 1945 the lone wolf became 
Minister of Health and piloted the National Health scheme through Parliament 
with a patience and competence which surprised observers of the Parliamentary 
scene. That he is a considerable force is obvious, and a few admirers have 
spoken of genius. Has he the qualities which make a statesman, including the 
capacity to envisage our people as a whole and not merely as a chaos of class 
antagonisms? It is too early for a confident reply. ‘The testing time will come 
when the present respected leader of the Labour Party quits the stage. 

G. P. Goocn. 

1Vincent Broome. Aneurin Bevan. (Longmans, 153.) 


SWIFT 


This handsome volume—first published in 1936 and now once again deser- 
vedly available—illustrates the time-tried truth that a just estimate of a man’s 
life-work usually necessitates considerable knowledge of his life. For, in spite 
of a title which excludes the idea that his erudite treatise is but yet one more 
biography of the great satirist, Mr. Quintana fully acknowledges this necessity 
and aims, he tells us, at “projecting his subject against the background of his 
age” and thus “estimating the qualities of his mind and art.” That he should 
have amply attained that aim is not to be wondered at, since few masters of 
English Literature have more recognisably reflected in their writings the lands- 
cape and figures of their world than the misanthropic genius who is the subject 
of this book. 

Even in the most fantastic of his satirical allegories, there is sufficient merciless 
realism to tell us of what, and whom, Swift was thinking and the very distortions 
of the images render the likeness more striking and lend emphasis to the scathing 
satire. Especially, of course, is this the case with the chef-d’oeuvre of the 
collection, the ever-famous Gulliver, which, unwithered by age and un-staled 
by custom, has triumphed over the tricks of time and taste and contrived not 
only to be still re-printed but re-read. in those immortal Travels the parable 
spoken against contemporary abuses is, as we know, more enlarged and extended 
than in the lesser products of Swift’s fertile brain and tremendous creative 
energy; but much the same law applies to the Battle of the Books, The Tale of a 
Tub, A Modest Proposal, and the rest of the bitter fruitage here enumerated. 
Truth speaks through tale and fact through fiction with no uncertain voice; for 
literature, for Swift, was no Ivory Tower wherein a man of letters could shelter 
from the rough realities of life. Rather was it the chosen battlefield whereon 
he met and fought the forces of darkness, and so his literary output makes an 
almost perfect record of his painful experiences and his reaction to their successive 
onslaughts. 

Death alone could extinguish those flames of savage indignation of which 
his. tombstone speaks and which consumed him till his bitter end. Yet, as this 
careful and scholarly book well reminds us, we must not think of him as a mere 
contemptuous critic and cynic, but also as a human being whose powerful 
human affections could only be controlled by an equally powerful will. His 
tribute to his dead mother’s endearing virtues, his anguish at Stella’s wasting 
illness and his self-forgetful loyalty to his friends, notably to the disgraced Earl 
of Oxford, sufficiently indicate his emotional nature and it is pleasant to note 
how well Mr. Quintana appreciates them. ‘The absence of illustrations is a 
rather regrettable detail. ‘The chronicle would have been enriched by a few 
well-chosen representations of Swift’s haunts and homes. Otherwise the 
format of the volume reflects credit on the publishers. 

G. M. Horr. 


The Mind and Art of Jonathan Swift. By Ricardo Quintana. London. Methuen 
and Co. Limited. 21s. net. 
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WILD FLOWERS 


It is to pass on to others the pleasure and interest she has found in the wild 
flowers of our island that Mrs. Eastwood has written this charming and at the 
same time fascinating book. Her enthusiasm over their variety certainly 
stimulates the wish to enjoy the wealth of wild flowers all around us, whether 
they are to be found in the countryside or in a bombed site, for in one such 
derelict place in Chelsea the author has found no less than sixty varieties. From 
the poet Andrew Young Mrs. Eastwood has borrowed, with acknowledgement, 
the name botanophil, denoting one that enjoys the study and collecting of 
plants without going as deeply into the scientific side as a true botanist. Such 
a botanophil she humbly professes to be. ‘This gives wider scope to express the 
colour her observant eye sees in the countryside, and scope also to delve into 
the historical, medicinal and romantic background of our wild flowers. 

She is at her best when describing the natural scenes, such as her first sight 
of the host of fritillaries growing in the Oxford meadows. From old botanical 
books she has culled much of her knowledge of the plants she describes, and of 
these volumes she writes: “I love the very feel of such books. I love their 
warm leather bindings, their sherry coloured glints and gleams; their faint 
autumnal smell.” Many of these old books are now unknown or forgotten, 
although Nicholas Culpeper with his advice on the medicinal value of herbs, 
not unmixed with some magic and astrology, will always live, as also will the 
superintendent of Lord Burghley’s gardens, the Elizabethan John Gerard with 
his famous Herball. From both these writers and many more Mrs. Eastwood 
quotes. ‘To all of them the medicinal value of our herbs and flowers were an 
important part of everyday life. ‘Today it takes a war to send us to the hedge- 
rows and fields to gather neglected plants and berries prized by our forefathers. 
There is just one query in this book. The author mentions the “pathetic 
madness” of Dorothy Wordsworth. Could the gradual weakening of her 


splendid body and mind, when age overtook Dorothy, be called madness? 
However there is little to query or criticise. ‘The author has succeeded in 
conveying a reminder of our wonderful inheritance of wild flowers that grow 
on the wayside, in the woods and even in the heart of London. For this we 
owe her a debt. The book is well illustrated, but so much interesting 
information deserves an index. 


THEODORA Roscoe. 
Mirror of Flowers. By Dorothea Eastwood. (Verschoyle 21:.). 


MR. STRONG’S ESSAYS 


The title which Mr. Strong has chosen for this pleasing collection of fugitive 
literary essays is more appropriate than many titles tend to be; for there is an 
informality, and, as it were, casualness about the majority of these papers which 
sounds the personal note and excludes the impression of strictly official judg- 
ments. ‘The literary figures here presented differ considerably both in their 
literary importance and their general interest, a fact not surprising, since most 
of the essays reproduce, apparently, the substance of actual talks given by the 
author to very varied audiences on very varied occasions and bear the impress 
of the spoken, rather than the written, word. Consequently, we look in vain 
for any unitive and uniting purpose to link one chapter to another and to embody 
any particular aspect of life and letters. 

The nearest approach to continuity is the little group of essays on Irish 
writers, starting with W. B. Yeats (whose Celtic yet cosmic temperament 
Mr. Strong is so peculiarly fitted to understand that we feel ourselves to be 
entering under his guidance into more than one of the secret “holy places” of 
this unequalled poet’s heart) and continuing with Francis Sylvester Mahony, 
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that ill-starred and ill-regulated genius better known to most of us as “Father 
Prout’, rightly recognised by the author as ‘“‘an odd mixture of charm, pedantry, 
ingenuity and sensitiveness”, and kept in general memory as “the man of one 
song.” ‘The longest essay is devoted to another Irishman, J. M. Synge, and it 
contrives also, for those to whom Synge’s work is dear, to be one of the most 
interesting; for although Mr. Strong merely echoes the customary verdict on 
“The Playboy” as Synge’s masterpiece, what he finds to say of such dramatic 
gems as “Riders to the Sea” and “The Well of the Saints” should satisfy their 
most devoted admirers. Apart from the Irish essays (which include stimulating 
papers on Padraic Colum, Seumas O'Sullivan and Elizabeth Bowen) the most 
fascinating chapters perhaps are those that deal with that ever-thrilling problem- 
saint John Henry Newman and the well-nigh forgotten 17th century dramatist 
Jasper Mayne; both will repay careful study. On the other hand, the dis- 
criminating reader may possibly be willing to skip two of the more popular 
disquisitions—on the totally unimportant novelist Charles Garvice and the 
deteriorated art and craft known as “Pantomime,” respectively. For in these 
latter Mr. Strong’s flexible prose (presumably subdued to what it has chosen 
to work in) sheds some of the trained distinction we have grown to expect of it 
and becomes almost pedestrian in style. Similar minor defects, however, tend 
to appear in most collections of this quality, and Mr. Strong’s numerous admirers 
can hardly fail to rejoice that this ripened sheaf of his wit and wisdom has been 
bound together and offered to them in so handy and handsome a form. 
G. M. Hort. 


Personal Remarks. By L.. A. G. Strong. Peter Neville. 153. 


John Adams and the Prophets of Progress, by Zoltan Haraszti (Harvard 
University Press, 5 dollars), forms a valuable supplement to the usual histories 


of the foundation of the United States. Most of the Fathers, as they are called, 
were distinguished Intellectuals as well as lawyers and patriots, and John Adams, 
the second President, was the most erudite of them all. In this handsome 
volume we learn not only what he read in many fields but how he read, namely, 
by inserting frequent and in many cases lengthy observations in the margins 
and on blank pages. Admirably summarised and analysed by the Keeper of 
Rare Books and Editor of Publications at the Boston Public Library, they add 
up to a substantial treatise on his political philosophy. Chapters on Boling- 
broke, Rousseau, Voltaire, Mably, Turgot, Condorcet, Mary Woolstonecraft 
and others reveal the lawyer-statesman in his spacious library matching his 
brains against the celebrated treatises, most of them French, which he studied 
so closely, and testing their doctrines by his own clear-cut ideology. If 
Jefferson may be fairly described as a Liberal and Hamilton as a Conservative, 
the most suitable label for Adams is that of a Liberal Conservative. He was 
always hotly opposed to single chamber government. When the storm broke 
in France in 1789 he applauded Burke’s denunciation of the politically in- 
experienced doctrinaires who had helped to produce the catastrophe, though 
later he admitted that the Revolution was the result of evil conditions and was 
therefore in some degree inevitable. His chief teachers were Harrington, 
Locke and above all Montesquieu, whose gospel of the separation of powers 
formed the core of his belief. ‘“The fundamental article of my political creed,” 
he declared in his old age, “is that despotism or unlimited sovereignty, or 
absolute power, is the same in the majority of a popular assembly, an aristocratic 
council, an oligarchical junto, or a single Emperor; equally arbitrary, cruel, 
bloody, and in every respect diabolical.” ‘The sentence might have been written 
by Lord Acton, who proclaimed that the best—and indeed the only—guarantee 
of liberty was to cut up power into little bits. 
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